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REHEARSING. 


ITTING side by side at a small round table, as if pressing toge- 
ther in mutual protection against the spaciousness and magni- 
ficence of their unloved grandeur, Mrs. Brown de Paumelle and her 
daughter were spending one of those quiet half-hours of gossip and 
needlework, which were the only moments of happiness accorded to 
them in their gold-tormented lives. Sitting there together, talk- 
ing of old times when they lived at Clapton, and before they had 
become ‘swells,’ as Jemima called the gentry; living back over 
the Wilsons and the Jobsons, and Miss Wilson’s West-End bonnet 
and Mrs. Jobson’s ruby satin gown; over the discourses of their 
favourite minister—they had been Baptists then, when they were 
only honest city tradesfolk, but had fallen from grace so far as to 
be Church people now, when they were friends with the aristocracy 
and the owners of fabulous millions—and how that one on the 
deceitfulness of riches came home to them more now when they 
thought of it than it did then when they heard it, and how that 
other on the security of the saints was more comforting then unde: 
good Mr. Shepherd’s fervid ministration than they found it now 
with Mr. Oliphant’s colder doctrines; asking each other’s advice 
as to what shade of colour should go there, and which was the best 
kind of flower to put there—they forgot for the time the sorrows 
of their success, and were once more plain Mrs. Brown and her 
daughter Jemmy, who was no ‘ catch’ for any man, and of whose 
sacrifice for paternal ambition or superior mendicity there was no 
kind of possibility. 
It had all come too suddenly. Old Brown had kept his affairs 
a close secret, even from his wife; and beyond the general assurance 
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that he was doing well, and that an extra fiver would not break 
him, gave her no clue as to how matters stood with him. He 
meant it as a pleasant surprise on the anniversary of their nine- 
teenth wedding day, which was Jemima’s eighteenth birthday, 
when he thought that he would gladden the hearts of the two women 
whom he loved with such affection as he had to give, but ruled 
despotically and admitted to no share in his confidence, by telling 
‘them that henceforth they were not plain city tradespeople as they 
had been, but real swells—a sight more real than half of those who 
had never been anything else. On that fatal morning—for it was 
a fatal morning to them, poor souls, if to him the dawn of his day 
of triumph—he fastened round the lean and puckered throat of his 
wife, who had never worn anything but the cheap gold chain which 
had been his ‘ engaged’ present, a necklace of diamonds that must 
have cost some eight or ten thousand pounds; and to Jemima, 
who had indulged in no more magnificence than was comprised in 
a few strings of glass or stained wooden beads, one of pearls, scarcely 
less superb. He produced his papers entitling him to bear the 
name of de Paumelle added to their homely patronymic; and he 
showed them, emblazoned on a sheet of vellum, a coat-of-arms 
found for the occasion. And then he told them that they must 
leave Clapton that day week, and go down to Grantley Bourne, 
where he had bought a stunning estate, and built no end of a 
mansion, all furnished and ready for them to go into; and where 
they would foot it with the best in the county. 

He told them of the families about, and expatiated on the 
people at Machells; on the future arrangements between whom 
and himself, accustomed as he was to foresee chances in business, 
he had speculated not a little. He had already got to know them 
slightly, and he knew enough to make that future with them 
a matter of some anxiety ; but the intimaey which came afterwards 
was consequent on the arrival of the ladies, which also he had 
foreseen. He told them of their carriages and horses, their garden 
and their glass, and made it all rose-coloured and paradisiacal 
enough; and he meant it kindly, and to play the part of Provi- 
dence nobly; but he crushed them all the same, and they never 
recovered from the shock. 

From that time the old life which had suited them so well 
faded from them, and they were unable to reconcile themselves to 
the new. It was too grand, teo large, too oppressive. They faded 
and dwindled as if under a blight, and clung together with painful 
tenacity as the sole friend each had. They ‘ took to’ none of the 
great families with whom they were forced in contact, save Lady 
“Machell, who made it her business to be taken to; for here the 
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father again, utilising that keen sense of comparative values got 
from twenty years of buying and selling and watching the markets 
and making investments, soon found out the lines of demarcation 
between the first and second sets—the upper and the lower; and, 
when Mrs. Brown and her daughter would willingly have fore- 
gathered with the latter and left the former out of sight, warned 
them off the premises, and would have none of them. Their inti- 
macy with the Machells grew, they themselves scarcely knew how. 
Lady Machell’s secret wishes running on all-fours with Mr. Brown 
de Paumelle’s, smoothed away all difficulties like magic ; and when 
they had got over the stumbling-block of my lady and your lady- 
ship—at first declared to be insuperable—and had found out that 
a human soul, like any other soul, was behind the barrier of her 
title, they supplemented awe with affection, and leaned on her as 
their sheet anchor at such times as they were buffeted by strange 
influences, or assailed by unknown dangers. 

As she was a woman of consummate tact and ability, she had 
felt her way through the labyrinth of ignorance, suspicion, fear, 
and doubt which made up those starved and scared little minds of 
theirs, with a skill that soon made her as entirely their master and 
possessor as was the husband and father himself. Between the two, 
the frightened, overweighted women had not an inch of private 
spiritual self-hood left. They were mere plastic lumps of clay to 
be manipulated at will by the hand of the artificer—machines to 
go as they were directed; and, when the moment came, victims to 
be led to the sacrifice without remonstrance or complaint. Utterly 
unable to resist, they bent their feeble necks to the yoke with pa- 
thetic humility, and were silent and sad and oppressed and un- 
complaining ; only clinging together like two lost things alone in 
a strange world, and forgetting their present gorgeous pains in the 
retrospect of their past modest pleasures, when they were left for a 
few moments to themselves, and suffered to drink once more of the 
sweet waters of freedom and mediocrity. They both knew that 
their days of home life together were numbered ; and that these 
quiet moments too would soon be things of the past like Mrs. 
Jobson’s gown and Mr. Shepherd’s ministrations; but while they 
lasted they profited by them, and were contented and refreshed. 

They were sitting now close side by side at the little round 
table which they had placed in the bay of the window, so as to 
isolate themselves as much as possible from the cold grandeur of 
the huge room where they never felt at ‘home nor looked at ease. 
The table was just large enough to hold their work-boxes and 
materials ;—generally snippets of various stuffs and colours, deftly 
arranged in their several paper wrappers. They were both neat to 
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barrenness, methodical to mechanism ; and this small space, where 
they had to arrange themselves as carefully as so many bits of a 
puzzle, suited them exactly. It was not suggestive of waste as a 
larger table would have been. 

They were busy over the new cretonne embroidery which gives 
striking results in effect at small outlay of trouble, and supplies 
inartistic fingers with designs already made and needing only to 
be arranged and finished off. It was work especially congenial to 
both; and they were almost as content as if they had been at 
Clapton. Their whole energies were devoted to settling their 
patterns ; and for the moment their forty bedrooms and acres of 
glass, their carriages and horses and dinners and dresses, their 
supercilious men-servants who frightened them, and their fine 
ladies for maids who kept them at a distance and tyrannised over 
them, the coat-of-arms which had been found for them and was 
emblazoned everywhere, and the de Paumelle to which they could 
not get accustomed, and which made them feel as if in perpetual 
masquerade—all ceased to weigh on their minds, and they were 
once more Mrs. Brown and her daughter Jemmy, whose largest 
exercise of intellect went to the question of whether a rose should 
be put this side up or that—whose highest flight of happiness was 
in the completion of the bag or the cushion in hand—and whose 
widest stretch of extravagance was to use silk for the ground when 
cloth would have done as well. 

‘La, Jemmy, that will look splendid!’ said Mrs. Brown with a 
smile of satisfaction at her daughter’s taste, as she patted down 
the square of black silk with the flowers laid on it for trial. 

‘I think it will be pretty,’ said Jemima with an artist's 
modesty, deprecating undue laudation. ‘I hope that my lady 
will like it.’ 

‘She’s sure to,’ said Mrs. Brown. ‘ She’s a good creature, 
though she is my lady, and knows nice work as well as anybody.’ ~ 

‘La, ma, doesn't it seem strange, when we come to think of it, 
that you and me should be so thick with a real lady!’ said 
Jemima opening her eyes. ‘If you'll believe me, it sometimes 
seems like a dream all through, and that we shall wake up and find 
ourselves back at Clapton just as we used to be.’ 

‘So it does, Jemmy,’ echoed Mrs. Brown; ‘ but,’ with a sigh, 
‘ there’ll be no waking up at the old place for us, my dear! We're 
in for it now, and will have to go through with it. There’s no 
chance of your pa losing hismoney. He knows too much for that ; 
and so long as we are as rich as it seems we are, here we shall be; 
and,’ with another sigh, ‘there’s no more to be said.’ 

‘Well, I liked Clapton,’ said Jemima with something like a 
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quiver about her pale lips. ‘I don’t think I ever can cotton to 
this life, ma—only I’m not to say cotton; I forgot; my lady told 
me it was vulgar.’ 

‘It don’t much signify, my dear, between you and I,’ said 
Mrs. Brown fondly. ‘We’re not fine folk when we are together, 
Jemmy, you and me; and a few slips here and there don’t count.’ 

‘Oh, ma, it is such a pleasure being with you alone!’ said 
Jemima leaning over and kissing her mother. ‘I’m never so 
happy as when I’m with you alone, all to our two selves, and none 
of the men and things about. I can’t abear those men!’ 

‘Yes, it’s home-like then, my dear,’ said Mrs. Brown with a 
fond hug. ‘ Yousee, your pa has made himself quite the swell—he’s 
gone into it like life, as I may say; but you and me, we’ve been 
brought up differently, and it’s harder for us. And we don’t care 
for it by nature, as your pa does. If we did we should have taken 
toit better; but it’s alittle rough in the edges, as I may say, for us.’ 

‘Very rough, ma!’ sighed Jemima. ‘If it was not for you I 
don’t know where I should be !’ 

‘You'll not have me always, my dear, said Mrs, Brown, 
steadying her voice as well as she could, and turning away her 
face not to let it be seen that her eyes were full of tears. ‘ Your 
pa will find you a grand husband some of these days, you may be 
sure; and then you'll have to do without me, and I without 
you.’ 

‘They might as well measure me for my coffin at once,’ said 
poor little Jemima in a despairing voice. ‘I never can live with- 
out you,ma! never! and not the best man that ever walked could 
be to me what you are.’ 

‘I know, Jemmy, I know,’ replied her mother, wiping her 
eyes; ‘but you've got to do it, my dear.’ 

‘Oh, ma, I’m sure that Captain Machell is thinking of me!’ 
said Jemmy, on whom the truth long known to her mother was 
just beginning to dawn. ‘ It isn’t from vanity—I’m sure it isn’t 
—but there has been a deal lately to make me think so—little 
things mostly—but little things do as well as big ones sometimes ; 
and then my lady is so kind to me! so wonderfully kind! She 
said to me only last time I saw her, “If you was my daughter, 
Jemima, we should get on so well together! I should never have 
a fault to find with you.” And if that didn’t mean the Captain, 
what did it?’ 

‘Well, my dear, and if you was her daughter and the Captain’s 
wife, would you be happy ?’ asked meek Mrs. Brown. 

‘Happy, ma! Id never be able to look in his face, not if I 
was his wife a thousand years!’ said Jemima shyly. 
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‘But if he asks you? and your pa wishes it?’ put in her 
‘mother earnestly. 

‘Oh, ma! I never !’ was all the answer that the poor little girl 
could give. 

‘It will have to be, my dear,’ said Mrs. Brown with increased 
earnestness. ‘I know that your pa wishes it, and my lady too, and 
of course the Captain’s own self. I don’t wonder at his loving you, 
my dear; any man would; but you'll never be as happy as with 
your poor old ma; never; so don’t you think it, for all that it will 
be grand,’ wiping her eyes furtively. 

‘ And is it really coming, ma?’ asked Jemima, shrinking a 
little closer to her mother and hanging her head over her work. 

‘Yes, dear, if I can see straight ahead,’ answered Mrs. Brown. 
‘Captain Machell intends to ask your pa for the honour of your 
hand ; and then he’ll speak to you yourself. And he’s a fine man, 
my dear.’ 

‘Too fine for me by half, said Jemima, but not with dis- 
pleasure, rather with timidity and a kind of awestruck admiration. 
‘T’m only up to his elbow, ma; and he looks at me in such a way 
sometimes that I daren’t open my lips before him, and feel as if I 
couldn’t say bo to a goose when he’s there.’ 

‘ You must say bo to that goose, however!’ said Mrs. Brown; 
‘else there will be a row, and so I tell you. Your pa has made up 
his mind, and so has my lady, and so has the Captain; and now 
it’s only you, my dear, as has to make up yours; and that'll have 
to be done, if it breaks my heart—as it will!’ she added in a lower 
breath, falling suddenly into piteous weeping. 

Whereupon Jemmy wept too for sympathy, and said she could 
not, and she would not; but all the while felt that if she were 
asked she must; and that there would be as much chance of her 
saying no as of a lamb turning against a wolf and getting the best 
of the day. 

While they were kissing and comforting each other, they 
heard the hall-bell sound, and the noise of doors opening and 
shutting; and in due course the gentleman-in-waiting announced 
Lady Machell and Captain Machell in a stentorian voice, as he 
flung back the folding-doors noisily and introduced my lady and 
her son. 

‘La, Jemmy, and your eyes are as red as red, and s0’s 
mine!’ said Mrs. Brown in a whisper, as she got up and went 
timidly into the room to welcome her guests; while Jemima stole 
behind backs shyly, and did her best: to screen her poor little white- 
and-red bedappled face from the keen eyes which saw all. 

But Lady Machell was one of those women who never show that 
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they see what it is desired should be hidden; and Jemima was 
made to feel by that subtle tact which belongs emphatically to 
good breeding that she was quite undiscovered, and her red eyes 
and tear-stained face unnoticed. 

‘I have come, dear Mrs. de Paumelle,’ said my lady graciously, 
‘to see if I can be of any use to you in arranging the question of 
seats and precedence. Perhaps I am a little better up in the re- 
lative standings of our county families than you are. You see, I 
have lived among them all my life, and I know how sensitive some 
of them are.’ 

‘You are very kind. I do feel strange to it,’ said Mrs. Brown. 
‘It is different where you have been used to it all your days, and 
where you have come into it, as I may say, late in life.’ 

‘You will soon get accustomed to it all,’ said Lady Machell 
kindly. ‘Indeed, you have already. I think you have learnt 
your neighbours with wonderful quickness. For it is a difficult 
subject, and a tiresome one.’ 

‘I do not know whatever we should have done without you, 
Lady Machell,’ said Mrs. Brown effusively. 

To which my lady answered in her best manner : 

‘I am so glad that I have been of any use to you, dear Mrs, 
de Paumelle. From the first I was interested in you and your 
gentle sweet-natured daughter; and I felt for your strangeness—- 
coming into such a compact little society as ours. It has been 
such a pleasure to help you!’ 

‘You are very good, I’m sure,’ said the meek-spirited woman 
humbly. ‘I was just saying so to my daughter as you came in.’ 

‘ Now let us get through this question,’ said Lady Machell 
with a pleasant smile. ‘Would you come into the inner room, 
dear Mrs. de Paumelle ?—we can arrange it better there by our- 
selves than if we were here. My son will amuse your daughter for 
ten minutes while we get this weighty matter settled.’ 

On which she rose, and Mrs. Bruwn was forced to rise too, and 
follow her ladyship’s lead as she swept into the inner room, leaving 
Jemima alone with the Captain, as a hen might leave her only 
chick under the wings of a hawk. 

It wanted just a fortnight to the famous ball which was to be 
the springboard for more than one leap, and as yet Captain 
Machell had not essayed any of the tender follies which come like 
second nature to the man who has resolved to make a beloved 
woman his wife. The utmost that he had done in the way of love- 
making was to address Jemima in a certain familiar and master- 
ful manner, as if she already belonged to him ;—a manner which 
has great attraction for some women, chiefly of the self-abasing 
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kind, and to which they yield more readily than to gentler 
methods of suing. It was all to which he could bring himself; for 
Wilfrid was not a hypocrite, though he was preparing to marry a 
woman for whom he felt more repuynance than affection, because 
she had money and his family had not. Now however he felt that 
he must in decency utilise the opportunity made for him by his 
mother, so he sat down by the table near to Jemima, and leaning 
forward looked into the pale, frightened, freckled face that was 
bending over a paper full of what seemed to his masculine irrever- 
ence a mass of rags, and thought for a full minute what he should 
say. Making love was an art that had neither been difficult to 
him to learn nor hard to practise; but to-day not a trace of the 
old lessons remained in his memory ; and had he been a schoolboy 
of seventeen, in the presence of his first queenly adorata of thirty, 
he could not have been more at a loss how to begin, or how to go 
on after he had begun. 

What could he say? Those small light hazel eyes, badly cut 
and expressive of nothing so much as fear and suspicion, wavering 
beneath ill-defined eyebrows faintly shaded at the beginning and 
then wandering off to a few sentinel hairs set at intervals along 
the bony ridge; that pinched and meagre nose, with its narrow 
nostrils and tendency to redden; those thin flat lips, and weak, 
scanty, colourless hair; that undeveloped figure where there was 
not one graceful line, one beauty to charm the artistic sense— 
how could he get up even the appearance of enthusiasm, of ten- 
derness, of poetic idealisation for such an unlovely creature, he 
thought with mingled reluctance and self-reproach; and yet—it 
had to be done, and he must feign what he did not feel. 

As for Jemima herself, she could not have defined her state of 
mind, if she had been paid for it, as she told her mother afterwards. 
She was fluttered and flattered, frightened and excited all in 
one. She felt more than she saw, and was conscious rather than 
perceived ; but surely it was not for nothing that Captain Machell 
leaned over the table like that, and looked into her face as if he 
liked to look there, thought the poor bewildered little soul to 
whom had not been granted the gift of discernment. 

At last he spoke. 

‘What are yon doing there?’ he asked; and the commonplace 
question coming on the resolution to which he had been nerving 
himself, and the vague expectation that had been disquieting her, 
fell with a curious sense of incompleteness and mockery between 
them. 

‘Work,’ said Jemima. 

‘Yes, I see; but of what kind?’ he asked again. 
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It is called cretonne,’ she answered. 

* How is it done ?’ 

‘You cut out the flowers, and stitch them around with silk. 
And it comes very pretty when it’s done,’ she said, a little abashed 
at her unusual flow of words. 

‘Some other things teo might come pretty when they were 
done,’ said Wilfrid heroically. 

‘Yes, they do,’ she replied simply ; ‘tatting and crewel-work 
does.’ 

With difficulty he suppressed a groan; but he took refuge in 
handling the cuttings which he took for rags ; pretending to arrange 
them in artistic order, but failing signally to make any intelligible 
pattern out of them. 

‘If you please, you'll ravel the edges,’ said Jemima. 

She had watched him for some time in dumb agony, and at last 
could bear it no longer. Proud of, if oppressed by, his supposed 
admiration for her, and terrified of him personally as she was, the 
good condition of her snippets was of supreme consequence to her ; 
and when she saw him pull the roses out of shape, and damage the 
tails of the birds of Paradise and the wings of the butterflies, her 
soul sank within her; but her very despair gave her courage ; and 
she remonstrated, quaking at her own boldness though true to the 
faith within her. 

‘I am afraid I am not very fit for your soft ways, said Wilfrid, 
laying down the flowers. 

‘Gentlemen never can handle ladies’ things,’ said Jemima; and 
again Wilfrid suppressed a groan. 

It was terribly uphill work, and the point never seemed to be 
brought nearer. 

‘ But you would be patient ? You would not scold me if I were 
clumsy and awkward, would you?’ he asked, trying to throw a 
meaning into his voice. 

‘It hurts me to see good material spoilt,’ said Jemima; ‘ but I 
was never a great hand at scolding,’ she added with simplicity, as a 
consoling assurance that he was to take to heart. 

‘I am sure you are everything that is good,’ said Wilfrid. 

She hung her head. This was coming a little nearer—was more 
on a level with her understanding, than those indirect phrases which 
might mean anything or nothing, and of which she was not keen 
or subtle enough to make anything. 

‘I don’t know about that,’ she stammered. 

‘Perhaps I shall find out for myself some day,’ he returned. 

She made no reply; but nervously hitched her chair nearer to 
the table, and fingered her silks awkwardly. 
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‘Do you think you will ever let me? Would you like it?’ he 
continued, his heart sinking. 

‘ La, Captain Machell, how ever can I tell?’ poor Jemima replied 
after a time, trembling, blushing, out of breath and overpowered. 
‘Ma knows me best. Ask ma what I’m like.’ 

‘I can see for myself; you are good and true and gentle,’ he 
answered. 

Tears were in her eyes—tears of pure terror. Was this the be- 
ginning of the end? What a pity it was that he admired her so 
much! what a dreadful thing that he should be so much in love 
with her! She knew perfectly well that, as she had said to her 
mother, she never could ‘ cotton to him ’—she would never be any- 
thing but, as now, mortally afraid of him; yet the idea of refusing 
him, should he offer to marry her, was as far from her mind as 
that a slave should reject the favour of a king, should he deign to 
show it. 

‘I doubt you think over well of me, she said in a low voice 
after a time. 

‘Yes? do I?’ he answered. 

‘I’m only a plain little body,’ she continued; ‘and it would 
be a pity if > She stopped. 

‘ If what ?” he asked. 

‘If you thought more of me than I deserve,’ said Jemima. 

‘Could I?’ 

She opened her eyes in frank astonishment. 

‘Why, of course you could,’ she said ; ‘I ain’t a saint !’ 

Wilfrid was silent. At that moment Muriel’s image rose 
vividly before him. He seemed almost to hear her low sweet 
voice ; to see her fair blush-rose face; to be conscious of that 
mingled tenderness and dignity, that girlish grace and womanly 
strength, which made up her charm. When the vision passed, and 
he saw this plain, awkward, self-abased little girl by his side, this 
humble offspring of mediocrity and the commonplace—born to be 
the wife of some honest ’Arry, confidential clerk at two hundred a 
year, and destined for the future Lady Machell, and mother of the 
proudest family in the county—his resolution failed him, and his 
courage sank. 

‘ Not now,’ he said to himself; ‘I will wait for the evening.’ 

Surprised at his silence, she stole a look at him timidly. He 
had covered his face with his hand; but she could see the thick 
and heavy lips drawn close and hard together, with a look of pain 
about them that went to her poor soft heart. Had she repulsed 
him ? and was he grieving? She had not meant to do it; she had 
only meant to be honest, and not to let him think her too good for fear 
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of after disappointment. She had not intended to give him pain. 
But she was far too bashful, too much afraid of him, to say all 
this. She only waited in trepidation, wondering what would 
come next, and wishing that her mother and Lady Machell would 
come in to break vp an interview which was so full of pain and per- 
plexity, of danger and darkness. 

He took his hand from his face. 

‘Will you dance the first dance with me at your birthday 
ball?’ he said suddenly ; and Jemima gasped. 

‘Oh!’ she cried, the same odd sense of incompleteness, relief, 
and disappointment falling again between them. 

‘You are not already engaged?’ he asked with something like 
a frown. 

Though he did not love her, and shrank from his marriage as a 
sacrifice which nothing but absolute necessity could have induced 
him to make, and nothing but the nineteenth-century religion of 
money-worship could have sustained him in making, yet he looked 
on her already as his property; and the Machells were a race 
which did not permit poaching. 

‘No,’ she answered timidly. 

‘Good ; will you consider yourself, then, engaged to me ?’ 

‘If you like. But I am only a poor hand at dancing,’ said 
Jemima. 

‘I can make you go. Trust yourself to me, and you will do 
quite well,’ he answered. 

‘Thank you,’ said Jemima humbly, and looked at him with a 
kind of fear and admiration of his inches which made him feel 
almost ashamed of his height and breadth and strength all 
through. 

She seemed such a poor little victim by his side! Sorry as he 
was for himself, he was sorry too for her, and spoke to her with 
strange softness when he spoke again; feeling for the moment 
ashamed of the part that he was playing, and almost hoping that 
for her sake something would happen to prevent the sacrifice from 
being completed. He would have been very angry if anything 
had ; but for the moment his better feeling was true, and he hoped 
—but did not intend—that she should be saved. 

His softer manner however frightened Jemima almost more 
than his lordly ways of having and holding at his own will. 
While she was taken as by an irrepressible power, she yielded to 
the force of fate represented by Wilfrid Machell, as she would 
have yielded to it under any other form; but when it came to 
softness of speech and tenderness of demeanour, to the courtesy of 
deference and the appearance of allowing her soul to be her own— 
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on loan—then she felt partly as if on the edge of a snare, and 
partly was cverpowered by a certain awestruck shame that one so 
much her superior should lower himself to her small stature—that 
one who was to her as asovereign to aslave, should make believe to 
be her equal. On the whole though it gratified her if it frightened 
her. She was so sure now that Captain Machell was desperately 
in love with her! For all her narrowness and ingrained sus- 
picion, the idea of being courted for her money had not crossed 
her mind; perhaps because in the midst of her perplexity and 
distress, her abject fear and submission, such sentiment as she had 
to give had been given to Wilfrid; and women do not distrust the 
man whom they love. Pride in her conquest ran side by side 
with terror of her conqueror; but she would rather have the con- 
queror than the conquest. 

Soon after this Lady Machell and Mrs. Brown came back to 
the ill-assorted pair by the table; and this first faint essay at 
making love where none existed, this first awkward rehearsal of 
the pitiful drama to come, was brought to an end, much to the 
relief of all concerned. 

My lady was the only one who was satisfied. For though she 
dared not question her son, neither was she told anything by his 
heavy and forbidding face ; yet Jemima’s was expressive enough, 
and, by what in her secret heart she characterised as underbred 
confusion, convinced her that something had been said, and that 
the game was advanced by so much. 

The only thing that Wilfrid said to show how matters were 
with him was, when, looking straight before him as they were 
driving home, he suddenly exclaimed : 

‘Mother, do not ask me to go there again until that evening 
comes. I cannot face it again.’ 

‘Certainly not, my dear,’ his mother answered kindly. ‘ You 
know that your wishes are always sacred to me.’ 

After this nothing more was said, and they drove home in un- 
broken silence on both sides; and partly for satisfaction at the 
position of affairs with Wilfrid, and partly because she loved him, 
and could not believe him guilty of the class immorality of loving 
unwisely, Arthur’s delinquency in walking with the Smiths— 
engaging Muriel for his own part, and allowing Hilda to be taken 
by Derwent—escaped rebuke, and the harmony of the household 
received no check anywhere. 
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Caapter XI. 


‘TIME WILL SHOW.’ 


WHILE this scene was going on at Paumelle House, Derwent 
and Muriel were walking back to Owlett, discussing the tone and 
manner of Lady Machell and Wilfrid with the pained yet indignant 
surprise of young people to whom snubs and slights are rare mani- 
festations of Christian charity and polite breeding, and who know 
of nothing in themselves which should call them forth. 

‘What did it all mean ?’ asked Derwent, who, in his quality of 
man, was less clear-sighted than his sister as to the true aim of 
small social shafts and personal annoyances. 

‘I think that Lady Machell was vexed with you for asking 
Hilda to dance,’ said Muriel not very profoundly ; that part of the 
subject being plain enough to the typical meanest understanding. 

‘ That was easy to see,’ said Derwent with a superior air; ‘ but 
why should she have been? We may not be so old a family as the 
Machells, but we are in every way as good. By all accounts they 
have had odd people enough amongst them, while who is there to 
breathe a word against us ?’ 

‘ Ah, but you see, dear, we are more obscure than they are,’ said 
Muriel. ‘We do not know all our relations, nor what bad things 
they may have done; but in a family like the Machells, everything 
is made public.’ 

‘ You cannot argue from a negative,’ said Derwent ; ‘ nor suppose 
things for which you have no kind of proof. We have nothing 
known against us, therefore we stand in the position of nothing to 
be known ; while they have all manner of damaging pages in their 
family history. Therefore I cannot see why Lady Machell shculd 
be so much annoyed because I asked Hilda to dance the first dance 
with me. She knows nothing of what I feel, and the action by 
itself was simple enough.’ 

‘ Perhaps she is afraid, said Muriel. ‘ She is said to be looking 
for a good match for Hilda, and it is just possible that she thinks our 
boy may prevent it, you know, if he is too much with her,’ smiling. 

Derwent smiled too. 

‘ Perhaps she is right,’ he said, the very simplicity and boyish- 
ness of his self-confidence robbing it of what would have been its 
offensiveness ina man. ‘I feel sure that I could make her love 
me, Muriel; if indeed she does not do so already.’ 

‘She is a dear little thing,’ said Muriel; ‘and so lovely! I 
thought she looked perfectly exquisite to-day ; did not you ?’ 

‘1? she is more lovely than saint or angel to me, he cried en- 
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thusiastically. ‘I feel when with her as if in the presence of some- 
thing beyond humanity. She is like a revelation when I see her, 
like a poem. She seems to transform the whole world, and to 
make everything beautiful.’ 

Muriel looked at her brother. There was no jealousy in her 
face, only an expression of faint fear—of sympathy which congra- 
tulated less than it dreaded. 

‘ Ah, but, Derwent, they will never consent !’ she said, repeating 
her first doubt. ‘They want money so much, and Lady Machell 
has a will of iron, as we all know, kind and good as she is in some 
things.’ 

‘I will get money,’ said Derwent. ‘Iwill get both money and 
fame, and make myself worthy of her. Of her, no—no man could 
be that ; but at least of her birth, and acceptable to her family.’ 

‘ You are worthy of any woman in the world, dear,’ said Muriel 
tenderly. ‘It is not for yourself, it is only the money where the 
difficulty will be ; and perhaps our being simple Smiths, and holding 
no special position, she added with her fine perception of the 
truth of things. 

‘Both money and position are to be won, my little sister,’ he 
answered ; ‘ and,’ flinging up his head, ‘ I will win both.’ 

‘ You will, if anyone can; but these things do not come in a 
day; and will she wait for you? It seems so ungracious in me to 
put all these difficulties first,’ she said with a sudden burst of loving 
_ contrition, which however did not affect her judgment; ‘but I 
cannot feel sure, Derwent, boy, that this love of yours will be 
smooth ; there seem to be so many obstacles, and I am so afraid of 
your suffering !’ 

‘Amor vincit omnia; and what has been can be again, and 
shall be,’ he answered. ‘But you are quite right, my Mentoria, 
to put the seamy side outermost,’ he added, smiling with the look 
of one who can afford to smile at danger. ‘It only shows more 
distinctly what I have to do, and what I will do.’ 

‘You will do all that you determine on; I am sure of that!’ 
cried Muriel, her own enthusiasm catching fire by his; ‘and when 
you have made your name and got a large fortune, how proud and 
happy Lady Machell will be to recognise you! She will not slight 
you then!’ 

‘And how proud and happy I shall be to lay all—all at her 
feet !’ cried Derwent. ‘If I had the crown of the world it would 
be precious to me only to place on her head! No man ever loved 
as I do, Muriel!’ he continued, boy-like accepting the fulness of 
his own sensations as the measure of the world’s emptiness ; ‘no 
man could! And it is not aselfish love. Everyone is dearer to 
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me than before—you, my mother, everyone! She makes me feel 
strong and great, as if I could not do what was mean or unworthy 
out of reverence for her, even if I had no self-respect and no regard 
for what is right for right’s sake. There is no poverty in a love 
like this ; and no cause for anyone, not even for you, my little sister, 
who have always been so dear to me, to be jealous. You feel that, 
do you not ?’ 

‘ Yes, I could not be jealous of what gave you happiness,’ said 
Muriel, checking a sigh. 

It was but natural that she should feel just a shade of pain at 
this intensity of love given to another by the brother who hitherto 
had been everything to her, and she everything to him. But 
Muriel was just and generous too; not selfish on the one hand, nor 
a moral coward on the other; and perhaps the secret knowledge 
that she had another Derwent in Arthur helped her to bear this 
outpour with resignation, and to accept as natural the fact that 
Derwent had dispossessed her from the highest place, which had 
hitherto been hers, to set Arthur's sister there in her stead. 

‘But I am sorry that Lady Machell was so cold and odd to-day,’ 
continued Derwent; ‘it makes everything so much more difficult. 
I intend to dance with Hilda at the de Paumelle ball at any 
cost; but I wish that she had not been so evidently annoyed! I 
am afraid the poor little darling will suffer for it at home. And 
when I think that, Muriel, it makes me almost mad !’ 

‘TI do not believe that she is ever unkind to Hilda,’ said Muriel. 
‘ She is strict, but not harsh—at least, I think not.’ 

‘She has not a very good temper all the same,’ persisted 
Derwent. ‘ Wilfrid is notoriously cranky, and so I fancy is she, 
much as I like and admire her. Sir Gilbert, Arthur, and my 
little angel are all amiable—but Lady Machell and Wilfrid!’ He 
raised his shoulders and his eyebrows, and the pantomime was 
sufficiently expressive. 

‘Yes, these three are very amiable,’ said Muriel, with a sudden 
light on her face. ‘I scarcely ever remember seeing Arthur in a 
bad humour when he was a boy; do you ?’ 

‘No,’ Derwent answered with friendly indifference. ‘He was 
always a good fellow; a thousand times pleasanter than Wilfrid!’ 

* Yes, he was,’ she said; but Derwent was not in the least in- 
structed by her radiant face and blither manner. He was so far 
from suspecting the truth, that no mere glimpse like this could 
give him its real outline. Besides, he would have been very angry 
and hurt and jealous had he known that Muriel was in love with 
Arthur. That he himself should love Hilda more than Muriel 
was natural and befitting ; but that his sister should dispossess him 
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in his turn for another would have been an injury, and her happi- 
ness would have been his sorrow. It is a state of mind common 
to those who have been spoiled by over-much love. They grow at 
last into looking on adoration as their right, and to think their 
part is done when they accept love graciously—to return it 
generously not coming into the programme. 

‘If my father had been at home, no such annoyance as this to- 
day could have happened,’ said Derwent suddenly ; after a long 
silence going back to the beginning of things. ‘I felt at the 
moment that Lady Machell took advantage of my being so young 
and without a father to stand by me. It was ungenerous, but it 
Was so,’ 

‘She did not mean anything personal to you, I am sure,’ re- 
turned Muriel. ‘She was horribly cross, indeed rude, but it was 
rather to keep Hilda out of danger than to be unkind to you.’ 

‘It is too late now!’ said Derwent with a glow of triumph. 
‘I love her and she loves me—I am sure that she does! Did you 
see her sweet face, Muriel, when I wished her good-bye? It was 
like an angel’s—like a seraph’s—with that exquisite touch of 
sorrow on it which is the most divine thing in the whole 
world. A beautiful woman with those mournful eyes—that en- 
chanting little sad smile which Hilda has sometimes—nothing is 
so lovely, so touching! It would take the heart out of her worst 
enemy, if indeed she could have an enemy! She is an angel, 
and more than an angel! Those lovely eyes! It was almost more 
than I could bear to see them when she looked into my face as I 
shook hands with her. Muriel! how I love her! It is sometimes 
absolutely pain—as if I should suffocate under it!’ 

‘Poor Derwent!’ said Muriel softly. 

‘No, not poor at all—nor to be pitied, dear! Rich, divinely 
rich, he cried in a tone of exaltation; ‘rich in the greatest 
treasures of life—Love and Honour !’ 

He said this just as they passed through the lodge gates of 
Owlett, and Muriel, slipping her hand into his, answered warmly: 

‘ Yes, you are rich, Derwent—we all are! Our beautiful old 
house, what a lovely place it is!’ she went on to say, after a short 
pause. ‘I always feel so happy when I come into the garden, and 
we are once more at home. I do not think there can be a lovelier 
place in England than Owlett !’ 

‘Yes, it is a dear old place,’ he answered; ‘ but,’ drawing a 
deep breath, ‘ I sometimes feel it is nothing but a picturesque open- 
air prison, after all. I long to go out into the world, and to have 
something to do. This is not the life for a young man, and I feel 
it at times bitterly. Even with all that I have to leave, I should 
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like to leave—not for ever of course ; nor for long ; but for a time, 
and until I had done something.’ 

‘Yes, I can understand that in you,’ she said. ‘ Boys are so 
different from girls. You want to roam about the world, and we 
like to stop at home. It is only natural, and will have to be some 
day.’ 

. When my father comes home to take care of you and my 
mother, certainly! I should not like to go and leave you alone, 
you two. But my mother has always said that I should go into 
the world, and so has uncle Louis, when my father comes back. 
And that looks as if they expected him before very long, for I am 
twenty-one now; and even that is old to begin life!’ 

*It would be dreadful for mamma and me, to be alone without 
you or papa,’ said Muriel. ‘ But ifit is for your good I think 
you ought to go When you yourself feel that you ought.’ 

* How like you, Muriel !’ her brother said affectionately. ‘ You 
are so good—the most unselfish girl breathing !’ 

‘Am I?’ she smiled. ‘ If you love me, that is all I care for.’ 

‘All?’ said Derwent, thinking of his mother. 

‘Well! Ido not wish to be disliked by anyone,’ said Muriel, 
laughing and blushing, but speaking with less directness and more 
evasively than was her wont. 

And yet, had she been asked, she could scarcely have been 
able to say why she blushed and felt embarrassed, and did not 
answer Derwent more directly and to the point, because mentally 
she included Arthur Machell among those whom she wished always 
to like her. 

The Tower pony carriage stood at the door as they went up, 
and told them that the Misses Forbes, one or both, were paying 
their trimestral visit to Mrs. Smith. For Miss Dinah, who 
was as remarkable for her method and the queer regularity with 
which she mapped out her life as for other things, made her 
rounds in the neighbourhood with unfailing punctuality; and 
save for absolute impossibility, through weather or affairs, called 
on each person so many times a month or a quarter, and exactly 
at such and such intervals. To-day was her Owlett day; which 
the children had forgotten, else they would not have gone out. 
They knew that their mother preferred them to be with her when 
she received visitors, and, loving her as they did, her wish was 
their law and her desire ruled their liking. 

‘My pair of cherries on one stalk! two roses on one stem!’ 
cried Dinah, as the brother and sister came into the room bright 
and smiling, the very perfection of happy English youth, well 
dressed, well mannered, both so handsome and the one so fearless, 
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if the other was only without suspicion, pain, or doubt. ‘ It does 
one good to see you both—and together. There is less danger in 
being together than with some others that I could name. Eh, 
Dimples?’ with a sly wink to Muriel—had she been a man it 
would have been a nudge. 

*I do not quite understand you, Miss Forbes,’ said Muriel 
with that certain soft dignity which was one of her greatest 
charms. But neither her soft dignity, nor Mrs. Smith’s statuesque 
coldness, nor yet Derwent’s more fiery pride and openly expressed 
displeasure, ever had the smallest effect on Miss Dinah Forbes. 
What she wanted to say she said; and if it were in her mind to 
rally people, as she called it, she rallied them, and did not trouble 
herself about the effect which she might or might not produce. 

‘Ah! that is all very well, Miss Slyboots—all very well in- 
deed !’ she answered ; ‘ but I am too old a stager to be put off with 
chaff, or caught by it—and have had too much to do in looking 
after Baby here, to be easily hoodwinked. Don’t understand me, 
indeed ! ’—she shouted out her usual roulade of laughter ; ‘ that you 
do as well as I understand myself !—only you think it pretty be- 
haved not to say so. And perhaps you are right. Young ladies 
should not be too knowing.’ 

‘You are fond of riddles, Miss Forbes, I see,’ said Derwent sar- 
castically. 

‘Yes, so I am,’ she answered, choosing to take him literally. 
‘Do you know any good ones?’ 

‘None but what you yourself have put,’ he answered indig- 
nantly. 

‘What riddles did I set? I don’t remember. Baby! have 
you been giving conundrums to Mr. Derwent Smith?’ she called 
out in her strong voice. 

‘No, indeed!’ said Miss Aurora with girlish gaiety. ‘I want 
to hear some new ones for myself. Have you any, Mr. Smith? Oh, 
do tell them to me. I adore riddles!’ 

The young thing was far too simple to read between the lines 
when hieroglyphics were going on—too transparent herself to sus- 
pect underplay in others. That was the impression which she 
wished to make, as she shook her curls and held her fan before 
her face, and looked over the top at Derwent, as if setting riddles 
was a pastime with a delightful little dash of naughtiness in it, just 
enough to make it nice and endurable—from behind a fan. 

‘Do you think the gtiessing of riddles worth the trouble and 
time that it takes?’ asked Mrs. Smith quietly, refilling her shuttle 
with the fine thread with which she tatted monotonous little 
cobwebs of rosettes and stars that grew by slow degrees into dainty 
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antimaccassars worth ‘good money ’ had they been paid for at the 
lowest rate at which human handiwork is paid. 

‘Worth the time and trouble that it takes? Yes! It is avery 
good exercise of the mind—makes people bright and quick; and 
I am sure some of the papers which give them expect you to be as 
learned as a professor. Oh yes, quite worth!’ was Miss Dinah’s 
reply. 

‘Yes? For my own part, I have always held it an unprofitable 
labour. But tastes differ,’ said Mrs. Smith. 

‘ That they do!’ said Miss Dinah laughing noisily. ‘ You like 
that fidgety little needlework, which would send me crazy in a 
month; and I like my farm for occupation, and patience, and 
guessing riddles for amusement. And, upon my soul, I think that I 
have the best of it,!’ 

‘It is wise to be content,’ said Mrs. Smith coldly, revolted by 
Miss Dinah’s vigorous expletive. 

‘ After all, the most important riddles are those of character,’ 
said Miss Dinah with a philosophising air. 

‘ Just so,’ returned Mrs. Smith. 

‘ Yes, character is the most important as well as the most in- 
teresting riddle of all,’ repeated Miss Forbes, fixing her small eyes 
on her hostess with that keen look of hers which never faltered 
before innocence or anger, defiance or impenetrability, and which 
seemed as if it could pierce every outer husk whatsoever, and look 
right down to the soul within. 

Mrs. Smith did not answer. She had assented once; that was 
enough for a woman of her reticence and paucity of words. 

‘For myself, I like studying character,’ continued Miss Dinah. 
‘I like to make out what is real and what is artificial in a 
person—what is natural and what put on for a purpose.’ 

‘Yes?’ said Mrs. Smith; her favourite method of reply. 
‘And you think that as a rule you are successful ?’ 

Her thin lips lifted themselves into the faintest trace of a sneer, 
and her nostrils manifestly dilated. 

‘Generally,’ said Miss Dinah emphatically. ‘I have a kind of 
dog’s nose for all sorts of affectation, and know to a hair what is 
real and what is put on, as I say, for a purpose.’ 

‘You are fortunate—rather, well endowed and gifted, Mrs. 
Smith replied, her upper lip again slightly lifted. ‘ That is a dis- 
covery which few of us can boast of making.’ 

‘I can,’ she repeated with emphasis; and then there was a 
pause to point her assertion with more unmistakeable distinctness. 

After a few moments she went on with the subject in a dif- 
ferent tone ;—that odd mouthing manner of a person talking on 
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abstract matters—philozophy for instance, or metaphysics, or the 
elemental roots of morality not as yet flowering into personal vir- 
tues or civic law. 

‘There is another riddle connected with character,’ she said; 
‘the possible reformation of an evil doer, and the right or wrong 
of recognising and receiving back into society a penitent criminal. 
A difficult matter that !—a very difficult matter indeed !’ 

Mrs. Smith went on filling her shuttle. 

‘It is always a problem,’ she said. 

‘And how much you may forgive—what crimes are compara- 
tively venial, and what can never be overlooked.’ 

‘It is a delicate distinction, certainly,’ was the lady’s reply. 

‘But one that I have set myself to make—that I have made, 
in fact ; a Gordian knot that I have cut—a problem that I have 
solved,’ said Miss Dinah grandiloquently. She liked a good 
rolling sentence, and in other circumstances would have made an 
orator. As it was, she spoke at the school feasts and farmers’ 
meetings ; and she spoke more to the purpose than any man in the 
place. And she knew that she did. 

‘Yes?’ repeated Mrs. Smith, searching at her side for some- 
thing belonging to her work-box. 

‘I have taken for an outdoor servant a returned convict!’ 
shouted Miss Dinah. ‘ There! what do you think of that? A re- 
turned convict! Baby and I—two lone women—and a convicted 
criminal for our odd man about the place. Rash or wise? right 
or wrong? Which do you say now?’ 

‘ That depends on the nature of his offence, and the character 
of the man,’ answered Mrs. Smith slowly. 

‘He was a thief, said Miss Dinah; ‘he was caught in the act 
—red-handed, as the old books say, and sent to work out his ten 
years on the treadmill. He has come out a reformed character, so 
at least the chaplain of the prison certifies; and he wants work. 
If no one will give it to him, he must fall back on his old life; 
and then what will become of him? So I have plucked up a 
spirit—taken heart of grace—and engaged him at low wages as a 
kind of garden help and general handy-man about the place. 
And not a soul knows his story but our two selves, Baby and me.’ 

‘And now I and my children,’ said Mrs. Smith with ill-con- 
cealed disdain. 

Reticent as she was for her own part, the fluent babbling of 
others seemed to her one of the most contemptible things in the 
world; and had Solon himself talked of his own affairs, she would 
have disputed his claim to wisdom. 

‘Oh! you don’t count! You won’t peach!’ cried Miss Dinah. 
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Mrs. Smith raised her calm eyes, and looked her visitor full in 
the face. 

‘Why not ?’ she asked steadily. 

Miss Dinah laughed ; and while she laughed a faint flicker, not 
so strong as to be called a spasm, passed over Mrs. Smith’s face. 

‘Why not? Because you ain’t chatterboxes like the mass of 
mankind. The people who can keep their own counsel can keep 
other folks’ secrets; and we all know how close Mrs. Smith of 
Owlett is, and that no one has found the way yet to make her 
talk!’ 

She began with eulogy and she ended with condemnation. 
The closeness of Mrs. Smith, if admirable as a personal trait, was 
not helpful to the social life of Grantley Bourne; and Miss Dinah 
Forbes, with her love of strong interests and energetic action, born 
of the coarse vigour that characterised her, resented the fact that 
one of the few houses in the neighbourhood should be given up to 
a family which added nothing to the tepid little excitements of 
the place, and was mainly notable for giving no cause for 
tattle. 

‘Would you have everyone’s affairs proclaimed on the house- 
top, Miss Forbes?’ asked Derwent, who saw that his mother was 
bored, and so came forward to relieve her; also he never failed an 
opportunity for a brush with Miss Dinah on his own account. That 
coarse vigour of hers was as unacceptable to him as to his mother, 
and he held it to be a kind of public duty to put it down at all 
hazard. 

‘Well, young man, so far as my own affairs are concerned, you 
would be welcome to have them cried in the market-place, if it 
would give you any pleasure,’ returned Miss Dinah with a loud 
laugh. ‘ They say that every family has a skeleton in its cupboard 
somewhere ; but I'd give you leave to rummage all mine from now 
to Doomsday. I think you’d be troubled to find even a stray bone,’ 
laughing again. ‘ It isn’t everyone who can say as much for them- 
selves; but, thank God, we Forbes’s have never been much troubled 
with these uncomfortable gentry.’ 

‘People need not have skeletons, as you call I suppose dis- 
graceful family secrets, and yet may not wish to have their names 
and affairs in everyone’s mouth,’ said Derwent haughtily. ‘ Love 
of retirement is not fear of detection,’ he added, with the air of one 
who has made an epigram and is pleased with his work. 

‘ Neatly said, young man,’ shouted Miss Dinah. ‘ Quite a copy- 
book heading, I swear!’ 

‘And even you have your secrets,’ continued Derwent, as if 
pursuing a victory. ‘Witness this man whom, pardon me, you 
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have so unwisely taken into your service. You confess yourself 
that you do not want the truth of things known here.’ 

‘Why, you young monkey, is his disgrace mine?’ cried Miss 
Forbes. ‘Because he has committed a crime, and I want to help 
him to become an honest man again, and can only do so by con- 
cealing his history, am I to be twitted with a secret that would go 
against me to tell? What rubbish you talk! I should have 
thought all your logic and mathematics would have taught you 
better reasoning than that!’ 

‘ My reasoning is perfectly sound and logical,’ returned Derwent, 
* You tell us something as a secret in one breath, and then you 
boast that you have nothing to conceal in the next. The very fact 
that you have been rash enough, and I will adda bad citizen enough, 
to take into your service a returned convict, is in a sense a skeleton ; 
and you feel it to be so, else you would not be so anxious to keep 
it concealed.’ 

‘You talk like a baby as you are,’ said Miss Dinah con- 
temptuously. ‘Bad citizen, forsooth! And so a poor fellow is to 
starve, is he? and be forced to go back to a life of crime because he 
has once committed a sin which he has repented of and been punished 
for? If that is where your good citizenship lands you, I am sorry 
for you! I prefer my bad.’ 

‘Which does not surprise me,’ returned Derwent quite as con- 
temptuously, but in a different way—the difference between a 
polished steel blade and a knotty oaken bludgeon. ‘ No person who 
employs a returned convict can possibly understand the ethics of 
good citizenship. The two things are incompatible.’ 

‘Bah!’ cried Miss Forbes. ‘I like common sense and plain 
old-fashioned Christian charity better than a boy’s new-fangled 
notions. Who pardoned the penitent thief, I should like to know? 
And what Our Master did I think that we may imitate, however 
humbly and at a distance we are forced to be. As for your ethics 
and fine words, I hold them just for what they are; and that is 
bosh ! ’ 

‘ Abuse is not argument, Miss Forbes,’ said Derwent coldly. 

‘Nor pedantry good sense,’ she retorted. ‘And you are very 
pedantic, Mr. Derwent Smith. You always were as a little fellow 
even ; when you called a bee an apis, and spoke of its cells as 
hexagonal. Oh, I remember!—and you only just in knicker- 
bockers !’ 

‘I am sorry not to be so fortunate as to please Miss Forbes,’ 
answered Derwent with an affected air. 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, and don’t say what is untrue,’ she said 
rather coarsely ; and all the more so in contrast with his superb 
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affectation and ultra refinement of tone and bearing. ‘ You are 
not sorry at all; you dislike me as much as I disapprove of you ; 
so there is no love lost between us, and no mistake to be made. 
And you know this as well as I do.’ 

‘I differ from you, said Derwent stiffly and with a satirical 
smile. ‘I differ from -you in many things; and above all in the 
impartiality with which you seem to regard vice and virtue, unless 
indeed it be to make an exception in favour of vice. That is not 
disliking you.’ 

‘ Well, I should try to live over it if it were,’ said Miss Dinah, 
with a smile which, if it did not mean either love or pleasure, was 
yet not so bitter as his. 

She and Derwent were always what she called ‘sparring ;’ but in 
her quality as the elder, and consequently the more magnanimous, 
and with her substantially kind heart, however rough her ways, she 
bore no malice, and indeed secretly rather admired the lad for 
what she called his pluck, than resented his boldness. But he, 
being young, and proud, and somewhat narrow and over-sensitive, 
honestly disliked her, and let her see that he did. 

‘I make no doubt you would; and I too must endeavour to 
live over your disapprobation,’ returned Derwent. 

‘I tell you what it is; you are a conceited and unchristianlike 
young fellow,’ said Miss Forbes; ‘ but if you have any good in you 
at all, and I suppose you have, you'll come right in course of time ; 
and when you have been rubbed down by the world more than you 
have been yet, I shall live to hear you pipe to quite another tune, 
T'll be sworn—and I shall be glad of it.’ 

On which she got up from her chair, calling ‘ Baby,’ who was 
sitting within a few feet of her giggling to Muriel about ‘ Mr. 
Arthur,’ as if she had been hailing a man-of-war, and making two 
strides of the space which separated her from Mrs. Smith, for 
which an ordinary woman would have required half-a-dozen steps 
at.the least. Then she shook hands with her calm, pale, statu- 
esque hostess in her noisy pseudo-manly way; and, offering her 
hand to Derwent, said in her boatswain’s voice : 

‘No rancour, young man, and no offence! We must give and 
take knocks in this world, and keep our tempers if we lose our 
skins. You think me a fool and I think you a prig; and so we are 
quits. Good-day to you; and may you live to understand the 
beauty of that charity which believeth all things, and which hopes 
and forgives as much as it believes; and not hold yourself, as you 
do, as a kind of nineteenth-century St. George, sent into the 
world to fight with all manner of dragons, and not to suffer the 
presence of sin! We must all suffer the presence of sin, my dear, 
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and all forgive and forget: and pray God for our enemies as well 
as our friends. He maketh His sun to shine on the just and 
on the unjust—and we may well afford to be charitable to 
failure! So good-bye again,’ shaking his hand which she had 
been holding warmly clasped during the whole of her oration; 
‘and forgive me if I have spoken to you too roughly. You see, I 
don’t go in for smooth speeches myself, and you are aggravating. 
Good-bye. Don’t come out. Well, if you must, give Baby your 
arm. By-by, Dimples. Have a care of sparks, else maybe you'll 
singe those pretty wings of yours some day.’ 

Which last words brought her to the door, and to the portico. 
Settling her sister in the carriage, arranging the dust-shawl about 
her knees, and seeing that the cushions were in the exact place 
for her best comfort, she mounted her own higher seat ; and planting 
her feet firmly against the splash-board, took the reins with the 
air of a coachman driving a four-in-hand, and, raising her whip by 
way of final salute, trotted off down the drive, one of the worthiest 
souls and least lovable women to be found in the whole of the 
county. 

Just now the unloveliness of her womanhood was a far more 
prominent fact to Derwent than the worth of her soul, and when 
he went back to the drawing-room he said fretfully : 

‘That odious woman! how I hate her visits! Why on earth 
does she come when she must see that we do not want her! And 
her crazy preachments about her convict gardener! Really, it 
would seem as if we were never to hear the last of the subject of 
criminals, and what we are to forgive, and all the rest of it. One 
would think we were a colony of felons !’ 

‘You are out of temper, my boy,’ said Mrs. Smith. ‘ Miss 
Forbes is right in her views on this question. If she had not 
fretted you so much, you would see that for yourself.’ 

‘Never, mother, never!’ he returned. ‘ You can never make 
me think it so much a matter of indifference, whether a man has 
done a crime or not, that he has to be forgiven. If crime is evil 
the criminal must be- judged; and with judgment is no mercy. 
If you take this away you confuse the whole subject, and make 
right and wrong interchangeable terms. I cannot adopt your 
view, and never will.’ 

‘Time will show,’ said Mrs. Smith, something that’ looked like 
tears coming suddenly to her eyes. 
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CHaprer XII. 


‘ROUGH BUT TRUE.’ 


Tuat was Miss Dinah Forbes’s description of herself. 

‘Rough but true,’ she used to say with her horse laugh and 
masculine air; but, as Mrs. Smith thought and Lady Machell 
said, ‘why rough?’ To be true was all very well, but truth does 
not necessarily bring with it a voice like a boatswain’s and a stride 
like a grenadier’s, the abandonment of every distinctive sign and 
quality of feminine gentlehood, and the adoption of a style of 
which the ultimate outcome was to make a good woman into a 
bad copy of a man, one of a pure species into a hybrid. 

That was Miss Dinah Forbes’s weakness. Affecting to despise 
men as mere selfish animals, physically strong and morally weak, 
she yet offered them that sincerest flattery of imitation; and, 
while vaunting the superiority of women, got rid of all that was 
purely feminine about her as so much impedimenta in the noble 
strife between right and wrong—so much evidence of weakness 
and inferiority. 

Nevertheless, she was a fine-natured woman, if she had the 
weakness of wishing to transact her life like a man; and with all 
her roughness of exterior, all her affectation of rude power and trans- 
lated manhood, she did a good day’s work in her generation, and 
was one of the most useful members of the Grantley Bourne society. 

She went about among the poor, whom she helped to help 
themselves rather than pauperised by gratuitous charities—save 
with the old and feeble and overburdened ; and to these she gave, 
she did not lend—she was a crutch for perpetuity, not only a 
temporary bridge thrown over a bad bit of road. She advocated 
education so far as reading, writing, and arithmetic went, and for 
boys and girls alike ; but she insisted more on plain needlework 
and some knowledge of domestic duties for the latter, and she 
counted more than the three familiar Rs for the former vanity and 
vexation. She did not want her maids to be fine ladies, she used 
to say, nor her groom an educated gentleman; she wanted good 
honest workers who knew their duty and were not above their 
station. Within this limit then she upheld the schools; saw 
that the treats und tea-cakes were well managed and sufficient ; 
and made the mothers of the Jacks and Jills who played truant, or 
were kept at home to mind the baby, smart for the feebleness of 
their authority or the selfishness of their ordering. 

She lectured the farmers on their bad management in field and 
fallow, and tried to induce them to adopt new lights concerning 
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subsoil ploughing, top-dressing, drainage, and the value of stiff 
clays where properly treated : lights which in general they rejected 
with a few epithets, that could scarcely be called complimentary, 
flanking Miss Forbes’s name when they spoke of her over their 
pipes among themselves at the ‘Hare and Hounds.’ And she 
lectured the farmers’ wives on their bad management in the 
house, and their ignorance of scientific methods in the poultry 
yard; and did her best to instil into them correct views on the 
boiling of potatoes and the uses of soup and a stock-pot, with the 
good of cleanliness in the pigsties, and of half-picked bones for 
the fowls. Ina word, she bustled and preached and scolded and 
‘ rallied,’ and was the best abused and most influential woman in 
the place. 

One day when she was driving in her pony carriage on one of 
her usual rounds, to call here on the Constantines and there on 
Farmer Pike, she came upon a wan, haggard, miserable-looking 
man standing by the wayside, his hollow eyes fixed on the dusty 
road as if thinking. He was not a bad-looking man, but neither 
had he a pleasant countenance. His look was of the kind called 
furtive, one that never met his fellows frankly ; but the face was 
not brutal; and as for that sidelong glance, it might be ingrained 
dishonesty and shiftiness, but it might also be timidity and ner- 
vousness ; and Miss Forbes, for all her pseudo-masculinity, was 
woman enough to give a fellow-creature the benefit of the doubt 
when she could make one. And she gave this man the benefit of 
the doubt now. 

She stopped her pony. 

‘I don’t know you, and yet your face is not quite strange 
to me,’ she said in her loud, full-bodied voice. ‘Where do you 
come from ?’ 

‘Deane, my lady,’ said the man. Deane was a village about ten 
miles off, of which the brother of the Tower ladies was the rector. 
‘And beg pardon, my lady,’ he continued, ‘but I know yours and 
the other lady’s. You are Miss Forbes, sister of our rector.’ 

‘Who are you, then ?’ she asked. 

‘Bob Rushton, my lady,’ he said meekly. 

‘Bob Rushton !—Bob Rushton!’ she repeated; ‘what do I 
know of you? Oh, I remember! sent to gaol for stealing lead. 
And so you’ve worked your time out, have you, and are in the 
world again with another chance?’ 

‘I have my leave,’ he said. 

‘When did you come out ?’ 

‘ Last week, my lady,’ he answered, nervously plucking at his 
shabby cap. 
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‘And I hope you have come back a reformed character,’ said 
Miss Dinah severely, in the tone of voice which meant that she was 
sure he had not, but that he had better look to it if she were to 
get hold of him. 

The man’s pale face flushed. 

“I hope so, my lady,’ he answered ; ‘the chaplain he gave me 
a certificate to say so, and that I had learnt to love the Lord.’ 

‘Don’t my-lady me,’ said Miss Forbes abruptly. ‘We have 
only one lady here, and she’s Lady Machell. I am plain Miss 
Forbes, and ma’am when you speak to me.’ 

He touched his short-cropped head. 

‘Beg pardon, my lady—leastways ma’am,’ he said humbly. 

‘And as for your loving the Lord, I hope you will learn to 
respect your neighbours’ goods, which will be more to the purpose,’ 
she added sharply. 

‘ Yes, my lady—ma’am,’ he repeated. 

‘ And what are you going to do now that you are a free man 
again?’ she asked. ‘Let me see, what were you ? a wheelwright, 
wasn’t it? Are you going back to your old trade ?’ 

The poor fellow looked down on the road, and up to the sky ; 
but earth and heaven were both silent. He shifted his feet, and 
twisted his cap in his hands; then the tears came into his eyes, a 
little too readily for sincerity—or else for self-respect. Miss 
Forbes chose to believe the latter. 

‘ That’s just what I don’t know, ma’am,’ he answered sadly ; ‘ for 
you see that’s just where it is. I went to the old place, and tried 
if my old master, Giles Turner—you remember Giles Turner, my 
lady ?—would have me back, but he wouldn’t; and I don’t know 
where to look for work.’ 

‘Well, you must have something to do; you can’t starve,’ said 
Miss Forbes energetically. 

The man looked meek, as if the contingency were not quite 
impossible nor inadmissible ; but he went on with his story. 

‘You see, my missis, ma’am, she has got a tidy lot of washing 
to do at the old place,’ he said; ‘ enough as will keep her and the 
littlest child, eleven year old, come Martinmas ; but I don’t want to 
live on her, and she didn’t seem very fain of my going back to her 
anyway. And though I was sorry to leave my home when I had 
got it again, I couldn’t stay along with her, and nothing to do for 
myself,’ 

‘You certainly cannot live on your wife’s work,’ said Miss 
Forbes, with something like a snort. ‘You must get something 
to do for yourself, mind that.’ 

‘But I can’t tell where to get a day’s work anywheres, ma’am,’ 
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he returned. ‘ You see, my lady, trouble sends a man down on his 
luck ever so far; and once a gaol-bird, always a gaol-bird, as they 
said to me at Giles Turner’s, when I asked them for an odd job 
nows and thens.’ 

‘There! you see what wrong-doing endsin !’ cried Miss Dinah 
with something of a triumphant air. ‘There is your good, decent, 
hard-working wife keeping herself and her children respectably, 
and you, who ought to be the breadwinner of the house—you who 
are the man,’ contemptuously, ‘ have been the one to bring them 
into trouble. Oh, you are a pretty lot, you men!’ 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ said Bob Rushton, with an air of apology for 
being one of the inferior sex. 

‘Well, I cannot stay and talk with you any longer,’ said Miss 
Forbes sharply, as if it had been the man’s fault that she had re- 
mained so long. ‘Come up to Tower this evening, and I will see 
what I can do for you. And here—here is a shilling for you to 
get some food with now. I dare say you want it; you look as if 
you had not had a good meal fora month. Such wicked folly as 
it has all been; flinging away your good name and happiness like 
this!’ 

‘Thank you, my lady,’ said the ticket-of-leave man humbly. 

He who would might fling hard words at Bob Rushton now. 
With his own self-respect had gone his claim on the respect of 
others, and under the name of contrition and religious humility 
the prison chaplain had broken down his manhood still more 
thoroughly—from shame thrusting him straight into abiectness. 

‘Well, come up this evening to Tower,’ repeated Miss Dinah 
as she drove away ; and Bob Rushton said : ‘Thank you, yes, I will, 
my lady,’ and wondered what the goodness of the Lord was going 
to give him. 

It gave him what we know—the place of out-of-door odd man 
and general helper, and so set the poor fellow once more on his 
legs, and gave him a chance which he had no right to expect. 

But Miss Dinah Forbes had not Mrs. Smith’s power of reticence. 
- Though she was good and kind and generous, she liked that 
people should call her so; and, so far from objecting to her left 
hand knowing what her right had done, wished to have the world 
at large for her audience and applauders. To one after the other 
she whispered Bob Rushton’s story in the strictest confidence, and 
under solemn promises of secresy, till every person in the place 
knew all about him, and who he was, and what he had done; some 
saying that Miss Forbes was a brave, noble-hearted woman for be- 
friending him, and others—the majority—that she was rash and 
foolish, and that nothing should have induced them to receive a 
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returned convict into their establishments. But as people do not 
say disagreeable things to one’s face, preferring rather to kiss one’s 
hand openly and stab one in the back secretly, she did not hear 
what was murmured against her, only what was said for her; so 
lived in happy ignorance that almost every one of her trusted 
gossips had broken faith with her, as she had broken it with Bob 
Rushton, and that for one who commended there were two who 
condemned. 

Another of her characteristics was her fondness for talking to 
the working classes, because desirous to know their thoughts and 
the actualities of their lives. Her passion altogether was for 
realism ; and she discarded social and intellectual idealities, as 
she discarded ribbons and bibbons and finery of all sorts. Here 
then was a new field for her to plough :—Bob Rushton’s experience 
of prison life; the rules and regulations under which he lived ; the 
work that he did and the food that he ate; what he thought and 
what he said ; and his fellow-prisoners—what they were like. It was 
a subject on which she never tired of questioning him, and one on 
which, when his first shyness had worn off, he was never tired of an- 
swering. For by making every other person’s crime positively 
black he fancied that he made his own comparatively white. It 
is a theory in moral shading, and the key of colour to be applied 
to action, which most people with dark spots in their own history 
cherish; and one which specially suited Rushton. He was too 
sincere to deny his crime altogether, and fall back on the old pre- 
tence of mistaken identity or false swearing; and he was not 
strong enough to justify himself by any plea of necessity through 
low wages, and the rights of man to equality in goods; he simply 
tried to throw it into low relief by the superior prominence which 
he gave to the sins of his fellow-convicts ; and so far he was a hypo- 
crite and a sham. 

He told her all manner of graphic stories. There was the 
banker whe had made away with everybody’s money and ruined 
thousands by his mad speculations, and all that he might drive a 
four-in-hand, said Bob Rushton with contempt—that four-in-hand, 
which was only a symbol, being to him the aim and end of the 
whole matter. Then there was a murderer, in for life, a furious 
wretch who had killed his wife in a drunken fit, and who was the 
plague of the prison and the terror of the officials—always break- 
ing out and getting punished, and with every punishment coming 
back a greater brute than before. Of him Bob spoke with some- 
thing that was not contempt—with unfeigned dread and horror— 
unfeigned but all the same made the most of, and the sanity of 
the jury who brought him in guilty of manslaughter only, and did 
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not hang him out of hand, gravely questioned by this amateur 
Beccaria. He would do for some of the warders yet, said Bob; 
and it would have been far better to have been done for himself 
than let good lives be taken that his might be saved for a few years 
longer. To which view of the case Miss Forbes heartily assented ; 
and clenched her remarks with a sermon on the sin of blood- 
guiltiness, so vigorous in the picture of the hereafter which she 
drew that Bob’s blood ran cold for the dread lest stealing a few 
rolls of lead came into the same terrible category. 

He spoke too of a nice young fellow, a lawyer’s ‘clerk, who had 
betted on the Derby—‘ plunged, he called it,’ said Bob, proud of 
this little bit of genteel slang added to his vocabulary—and who 
borrowed without leave from his employers to meet his liabilities 
on that Black Monday when they have to be faced somehow. He 
was as nice a young fellow as ever stepped, said Bob with effu- 
sion—a fine genteel lad who had hands like a lady, and who 
grew a couple of inches after he came in. But there he was 
safe enough for the next five years, and then where would he find 
himself ? 

‘Ah, where indeed!’ echoed Miss Dinah forcibly ; ‘the young 
fool !’ 

At another time he told her of that apocryphal baronet who 
floats about the lower strata of society—now driving a cab, now 
keeping a gin shop, and now to be found, by hearsay, working at 
the crank and the wheel in prison—not the ‘unhappy nobleman,’ 
who is a concretion, but that abstract baronet whose daughter 
used to be in the Clerkenwell Penitentiary. 

At another again, he told her of a real gentleman, a city 
merchant, who had gambled on the Stock Exchange, and then 
forged his partner’s name to get him out of the mess. He, like 
the lawyer’s young clerk, was also as fine a fellow as ever stepped, 
according to Bob; and the effusion with which he had spoken of 
the younger man redoubled when he came to the older. He 
worked in Bob’s gang, when his health would let him ; but he was 
often ailing and in the infirmary, and the two had struck up one 
of those mysterious prison friendships which defy the authorities 
to check or prevent. 

‘Leastways not a friendship quite,’ said Bob apologetically. 
‘ We were pals there, but I knew the difference between us, and so 
did he. We were more like master and man, and would have been 
if we could.’ 

But save these two gentlemen thieves for whom Bob had a 
special liking, he spoke of all the others as manifestly greater 
criminals than himself—he who had only stolen a few pounds of 
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lead! So at least it seemed to him, and he did his best to make 
his view Miss Dinah’s. 

‘Real gentlemen they are, some of them, ma’am,’ he said to 
her one day when he was digging up new potatoes under her per- 
sonal supervision ; ‘ real gentlemen as ought to have known better ; 
not like poor men without education.’ 

Bob was marked on the prison books ‘ imperfectly educated ; ’ 
but he was sharp if no scholar. 

‘Two wrongs do not make one right, Bob,’ said Miss Dinah 
sententiously ; ‘and even uneducated men know that murder and 
theft are crimes. You don’t want to be able to read to know that 
so many pounds of lead are your master’s and not yours, and that 
you have no right to take them; and that if you do, and are 
caught, you will be punished, and justly so.’ 

Miss Forbes never lost an opportunity for ‘giving a dig,’ as 
she called it, at Bob. She was his salvation in essentials, but she 
liked to have him, and indeed all her protégés, well in hand. She 
did not approve of people who had done wrong forgetting their sins 
too readily. She would help them, but at the same time she would 
keep them humble; and she would make their repentance bitter, 
if in the end effective. Nevertheless, she was true if rough; -and 
if a man would endure her manner was a faithful friend to him in 
matter. But there was no doubt about it—her manner was hard 
to bear. 

A week or so after the introduction of Mr. Bob Rushton, the 
returned convict, into the service of Miss Forbes and the sacred 
precincts of Grantley Bourne, a small robbery was committed at 
the Constantines’ of Sharpley. They had certain well-bred fowls 
which they prized as worth so much actual money. They did not 
care so much for their natural beauty as for their artificial com- 
mercial value; and they were very wroth when, one fine morning, 
the week before the de Paumelle ball, they found the roost 
untenanted, and their perfectly shaped and feathered silver 
Hamburghs gone. 

As robbery from the premises was not a usual occurrence at 
Grantley Bourne, there was naturally a loud outcry and a violent 
commotion; and though some gipsies had been seen prowling 
about the place—their encampment being in the lane past Owlett 
—even these general camels of local pilferings were suffered to go 
free, that the burden of the sin might be laid on Miss Dinah’s 
doubtful penitent. There was not a shadow of proof that he had 
stolen those silver Hamburghs; and not the remotest reason why 
he should. He was well fed, so that he did not need them for 
meat; and he had not been absent from the place long enough to 
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have sold them at the market town. All the same, the next-to 
universal voice of the community accused him of the theft, and 
the majority made common cause with the Constantines in their 
prayer for his immediate dismissal. A kind of panic went through 
the place, and the demand for revolvers and knuckledusters, iron 
shutters and bells, mastiffs and life-preservers, surprised the 
tradesmen at the county town. They had not heard of any gang 
of burglars hereabouts to justify this formidable array of articles 
for self-defence; but folks who live in a very quiet, very regular 
country place, easily take alarm at anything unusual; and the 
robbery of a hen-roost is to them as grave a matter as, to others 
accustomed to wild corners, is the murder of a tax-gatherer, or the 
carrying off by bandits of a Sindico—with his ears sent as the first 
instalment of his whole person in parcels, should the ransom fixed 
on be not forthcoming. 

There were a few however who did not join in this outcry; 
and those few were among the most noteworthy. The Machells 
did not. Sir Gilbert and Wilfrid, judicial-minded as became 
the present chairman of Quarter Sessions and the future High 
Sheriff of the county, wanted evidence before condemning even a 
ticket-of-leave man of an unproved crime; and Arthur supple- 
mented this judicial reserve by the more purely human sentiment, 
if oddly worded, that the poor devil was hardly treated and not 
given fair play. 

Mr. Oliphant quoted texts which were more to the purpose of 
the pulpit than the police, and impossible to work in a community 
composed of shaky members, if they would have done well enough 
in a society of saints. Mrs. Smith said very little, according to 
her wont, but that little went to the belief that a man need not 
necessarily be bad all through because he had once, in a moment 
of weakness, committed even a crime; and Muriel pleaded elo- 
quently for trust in human nature, dear child; as if human nature 
and high morality were synonyms, while evil was only an adventi- 
tious circumstance that crept in through undefended places and 
spoilt the original architecture. 

But Derwent was implacable. It was an insult, he said, to all 
the honest workmen of the place to have this convicted felon, this 
rogue and vagabond, associated with thn; and, whether he had 
committed this present theft or not, society at Grantley Bourne, 
representing respectability, owed it to itself to cast him out from 
its midst, because of his’ past iniquity. He was very hard in his 
righteousness, very unforgiving and immaculate. Even those 
people who thought with him-said that he was really too severe 
and took absurdly lofty views. They wished the man to be got 
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rid of, because it was inconvenient and disturbing to have him 
there ; but when you come to requiring such a very high standard, 
and to showing such an almost fanatical severity—well, then they 
parted company, and thought Mr. Derwent Smith decidedly going 
too far. Still it is an awkward thing to do to tell a lad that he 
ought to overlook the fact of felony—shake hands with a returned 
convict—let bygones of crime be bygones, and no word of re- 
proach to follow ; and that—as he put it in his narrow and there- 
fore unjust way—it really did not much matter whether a man 
had been a criminal or not. Given that state of mind which it 
pleases silly people to call repentance, he may be reinstated in the 
good graces of the world as if nothing had happened. 

He would have none of this pottering with the eternal laws of 
right or wrong, he said with his archangelic air; and his mother 
and he had on this subject the only discussion which had ever 
in any way approached to a serious disagreement—she inclining 
to mercy and generosity, he strict for condemnation and repulsion. 

But the neighbourhood reckoned without its host, if it thought 
that Miss Dinah Forbes was to be moved by any representations 
that it could make. Being convinced, and justly so, that Bob 
Rushton had no more to do with the theft of the silver Ham- 
burghs than she herself, she did not choose to sacrifice him to 
popular clamour, and stood by her black sheep gallantly. No re- 
presentations stirred her; nor did any amount of hints that she 
would be socially blackballed if she did not yield to the wishes of 
the community. She was true if rough; and while she prodded 
Bob daily with the sharp prongs of invective and reminders of those 
unlucky rolls of lead, she defended him against her foes from with- 
out,and made his cause her own. And as there isa large latent fund 
of justice in the English character, and the pendulum of public 
opinion which has swung too far one way is sure to go back the 
corresponding beat the other, she knew that she had only to bide 
her time to be honoured where now she was condemned, and her 
constancy vaunted as a virtue in place of her obstinacy decried 
as avice. That theory of action and reaction, excess and compen- 
sation, was a favourite one with her; and so far she was right. 
But if the beat goes too far, and you die of a broken heart before 
the pendulum swings back? The theory will not have much com- 
forting effect on your soul then. 

This retention by Miss Forbes of her convict handy-man, and 
the certainty of the neighbourhood that he had stolen the Con- 
stantine fowls, and that they would all find themselves some night 
in bed with their throats cut, had an extraordinary effect; it 
brought Mrs. Smith to Tower out of her prescribed time for calling. 
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She generally let months pass into years before she returned any- 
one’s visit; but she paid back Miss Dinah’s the week after it was 
made—on the day preceding the de Paumelle ball; whereby she 
nearly caused the lady of Tower a fit of apoplexy from astonish- 
ment. 

After she had sat there a little while—she was alone—she said, 
with more show of feeling than she was accustomed to display : 

‘TI have been thinking a great deal about your protégé, Miss 
Forbes. Which prison did you say he came from ?’ 

‘ Broadmoor,’ said Miss Forbes. 

Mrs. Smith, troubled as she often was with a spasmodic kind of 
cough, put her handkerchief to her face. For a moment her breath 
failed her, and she could not speak. She conquered her annoying 
spasm however before long, and spoke again in the quiet way 
usual to her ; but perhaps with a little more emotion than she would 
have cared to show if she could have entirely controlled it. 

‘I think you have been so good to keep your man against all 
the opposition that has been raised so suddenly,’ she went on to 
say, fixing her beautiful eyes on her hostess, perhaps a shade less 
steadily than usual; ‘but I think too, without departing from your 
principles, we might do something to lessen the discomfort of the 
position to you both.’ 

‘No discomfort to me, Mrs. Smith, cried Miss Dinah lustily ; 
‘it don’t affect me two straws what folks say of me. I know my 
own mind, and I do my duty so far as I know it; and I let the 
world rave its loudest and hottest as long as it likes. Hard words 
break no bones; and so long as I have a whole skin I don’t mind 
about the rest.’ 

‘You are quite right, and no one honours your independence 
more than I,’ said Mrs. Smith; ‘ but the poor fellow himself might 
be better off under other conditions. Suppose we make a fund to 
start him fairly in life where he is not known? I would subscribe 
to it to the utmost of my ability. It seems to me such a pity to 
live in a place where a past disgrace is known ; a new life in a new 
neighbourhood is so far preferable.’ 

‘Certainly, in general, I quite agree with you; but not in this 
case, said Miss Forbes. ‘The man is as weak asa carrot. He 
wants keeping up to the mark by a strong hand; and I know that 
if I let go my hold of him he will drift back into evil ways in less 
than a month. No, I shall keep him with me, thank you kindly, 
and I shall brave it out. But you are very good,’ she added, rising 
and shaking hands with Mrs. Smith warmly. 

‘I am sorry you do not see the thing in the same light as I do,’ 
then said Mrs. Smith after a moment’s pause, sinking back into 
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her usual indifferentism and statuesque stolidity. ‘Of course you 
are the best judge of your own actions. I only wished you to under- 
stand that I would be glad to help if you thought of sending 
your man away to some place where he was not known, and where 
his chances would be greater than here, where his story has so un- 
fortunately leaked out.’ 

‘For the reasons I have stated I think not,’ answered Miss 
Dinah sturdily; and Mrs. Smith, making a slight bow, signified 
that the conversation was at an end. 

Soon after this she left ; and what she felt there was no one to 
see, nor what she did when she was alone in her carriage, and recog- 
nised that her effort had failed. 

‘Lord bless my soul, the woman has a heart, after all!’ was 
Miss Dinah’s commentary when she had gone. ‘ Well, there are 
wonders still to be met with!—that mummy proving herself a 
living woman! After this I shall believe anything of anybody, 
and despair of none !’ 

‘Still waters run deep,’ gurgled Miss Aurora girlishly. 

‘So they do, Baby; clever little thing that you are!’ answered 
Miss Dinah admiringly ; ‘ but for my own part I like more plain 
and straightforward characters—people that one can read without 
trouble, and that one has not to spend half one’s life in making 
guesses at!” 

‘Ah! but everyone is not so straightforward as you, Diny,’ said 
Baby. 

And Miss Dinah, giving her a kiss, answered : 

‘You are a treasure; and if I can make you happy, and keep 
you well, I care for nothing else. Has your wreath come, dear, for 
to-morrow? How pretty you will look in it, and how proud I shall 
be of my little sister!’ 

Yes, this masculine, loud-voiced lady of Tower was undeniably 
rough, but as undeniably true ; a warm friend, but in spite of her 
rude words, which seemed to express such heat and bitterness, only 
a tepid enemy, and to be softened at the worst moments by an 
appeal to the human side of her. Neither Mrs. Smith nor Derwent 
understood her now ; perhaps in the future they would, should oc- 
casion occur when the realities of a character are of more avail than 
its graces, 

(To be continued.) 
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Or all the successes within the reach of art, none are so flattering, 
80 intoxicating, so real as those gained by the great actor. The 
man who writes a famous book, the artist who paints a famous 
picture, gathers his fame by hearsay—he has few opportunities of 
being an eye-witness of the effect produced by his works; the 
personal praise of some few friends, the laudation of a dozen news- 
papers, qualified by strictures that mingle a considerable element 
of the bitter with the sweet, these are the most substantial 
offerings his amour propre can expect. With the actor it is 
otherwise. All who come beneath the spell of his art, must come 
face to face with him; his eyes and ears proclaim to him his 
triumphs; he beholds hundreds, perhaps thousands, hanging breath- 
less upon his lips, swayed hither and thither, laughing or weeping, 
diverted or awe-struck, as he wills to vary the intonation of his 
voice or regulate the muscles of his countenance. 

Herein lies the extraordinary .fascination which the stage 
exercises over all imaginative temperaments, which lures silly boys 
and girls from more prosaic and substantial callings, which causes its 
less gifted professors to cling to it amidst misery and degradation. 
In no other calling are the prizes so few, the blanks so numerous. 
The most fortunate have to undergo toils, privations, heart- 
sickening disappointments, before they reach the longed-for goal, 
that would appal the mos} persevering and energetic man of 
business; fame and success come slowly, and only after long 
waiting and years of unappreciated study. A few,a very few, have 
leaped into fame in a single night, have entered the theatre 
nobodies and left it world-famous. But then the dark and bitter 
years which have gone before that night! The heroic sorrows over 
which the enthralled spectators have just been weeping are as 
nothing to those that lie buried within the actor’s heart, beneath 
that ‘starry pointing pyramid’ which their enthusiasm has just 
called into being. 

In the annals of the English stage during three hundred years 
but few exceptions to this dark picture of the littleness which pre- 
cedes the greatness can be found. One of those fortunate beings 
upon whose life the glittering footlights never threw their shadow 
was David Garrick. 
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On October 19, 1741, the little theatre in Goodman’s Fields—in 
which, in consequence of the new licensing act, recently passed, 
stage plays could no longer legally be performed, except by certain 
subterfuges and evasions of the statute-—put forth a bill announcing 
that on that evening there would be given ‘a concert of vocal and 
instrumental music divided into two parts.’ After this line followed 
an *N.B.,’ which, like a lady’s P.S., contained the whole gist of the 
matter. It stated that ‘ between the two parts of the concert will 
be presented gratis an historical play called the “ Life and Death of 
King Richard the Third”’ (here follows a short synopsis of the 
incidents of the drama, which we need not transcribe). After which 
it informed all whom it might interest that the part of King 
Richard would be sustained by ‘ a gentleman who has never appeared 
upon any stage.’ The performance was to conclude with ‘ A Ballad 
Opera in one act called the “Virgin Unmasked.”’ And tickets 
were to be obtained at the Fleece Inn, close by, where the best 
box seats could be purchased at three shillings apiece. 

Playbills in that age were not always strictly veracious, but of 
course nous avons changé tout cela nowadays. In the heading 
the building was styled ‘the late theatre,’ and it informed its 
patrons that, although they paid to hear the concert, the play was 
thrown in for nothing, and no money was taken at the doors. 
These things made up the traditionary coach-and-six which the 
proprietors drove through the Act of Parliament. Again, it was 
not ‘the gentleman’s first appearance’ upon any stage, as he had 
been performing previously at Ipswich. 

Although this theatre had been the scene of more than one 
first appearance, and dire failure, the début of the present aspirant, 
who was not unknown in theatrical and literary circles, excited 
some curiosity, and the house was crowded. Among the spectators 
were two celebrated actors, Macklin and Smith. The scene is 
thus described by Perey Fitzgerald in his ‘ Life of Garrick :’ 

‘It was recollected long afterwards that when he came upon 
the scene and saw the crowded house he was disconcerted, and 
remained a few seconds without being able to go on. But he 
soon recovered. No wonder it surprised the audience. It was all 
so new. They found themselves in a fresh dramatic world, and 
were at first mystified, and scarcely knew whether they were to 
sanction this daring violation of all the old sacred rules. What 
astonished them was the absence of the “ plain chaunt ” or “ sing- 
song,” the dead level declamation, now rising, now sinking, either 
dry, hoarse, and croaking, or ear-piercing. This was free and 
natural, The surprising novelty was remarked, that he seemed to 
identify himself with the part. They were amazed at his wonder- 
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ful power of feature. The stupendous passions of Richard were 
seen in his face before he spoke, and outstripped his words. There 
was a perpetual change and vivacity. One effect at last overbore 
all hesitation, and the delighted audience found relief for their 
emotions in rapturous shouts of applause. It was when he flung 
away the prayer-book after dismissing the mayor, that the 
audience first seemed to discover that true genius was before them.’ 
From this time the success continued to grow with every scene. In 
the fourth act came a crisis: his voice began to fail ; but an orange 
restored its power and carried him on triumphantly to the end. 

The next morning he was the town talk; at the coffee-houses 
he was the all-absorbing theme, and the journals teemed with his 
praises. The ‘ Daily Post’ said: ‘ Last night was performed gratis 
the tragedy of “ King Richard the Third” at the late theatre in 
Goodman’s Fields, when the character of Richard was performed by 
a gentleman who never appeared before, and whose reception was 
the most extraordinary and great that was ever known upon such 
an occasion.’ 

On the third or fourth nights Alexander Pope went to see 
him. ‘That young man never had his equal and will never have 
a rival,’ was his dictum; nevertheless expressing a fear that he 
would be ‘ spoiled by praise.’ Three times did the English Horace 
honour the performance with his presence. 

On the first seven night, however, the receipts averaged only 
30/. But after this came the rush. On November 26 the house 
was crammed, and hundreds had been turned away by five o’clock 
in the afternoon (the entertainment commenced at six). The 
Western theatres were now abandoned ; a stream of carriages nightly 
extended from Temple Bar to Whitechapel; nobles, legislators, 
bishops struggled for seats. Pitt pronounced this new actor to 
be ‘the only one in England ;’ and the ‘new actor’ supped with 
Murray, and dined with Halifax, Chesterfield, and Sandwich. His 
emolument had increased from one pound a night to half the 
profits, and Drury Lane was soon glad to offer him a salary of six 
hundred a year. 

Circumstances, however, almost as much as genius, helped 
David Garrick to this prodigious success ; he appeared at, for him, 
a fortunate moment, amidst a dearth of histrionic talent. Quin, 
a tumid stagey actor, was the brightest star of the theatrical 
horizon. Davies, a dramatic historian, has admirably contrasted 
the opposing styles of the two artists in a notice upon Rowe’s 
‘Fair Penitent,’ in which they appeared together. After de- 
scribing Quin’s frigid pomposity, he goes on to say: ‘ When, after 
long and eager expectation, I beheld little Garrick, then young and 
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light, come bounding upon the stage, Heavens! what a transition ! 
It seemed as if a whole century had been swept over in the space 
of a single scene; old things were done away with and a new order 
at once brought forward, bright and harmonious and clearly 
destined to dispel the barbarisms and bigotry of a tasteless age 
too long attached to the prejudices of custom and superstitiously 
devoted to the illusions of imposing declamation.’ 

On June 10, 1776, scarcely thirty-five years later, warned by 
failing powers that his days of triumph must be brought to a close, 
the great actor, now rich in all Fortune’s gifts, made his final bow 
to an adoring public; there was not a dry eye within the walls of 
Drury Lane that night ; and as, slowly and reluctantly, he passed 
behind the curtain, a mournful cry of ‘Farewell’ broke from 
hundreds of trembling lips like a mighty sob. 

About six months previously a young lady from the provinces, 
who had been strongly recommended to the great manager, made 
her début upon the same boards, as Portia in the ‘ Merchant of 
Venice. Her name was Sarah Siddons. But the hopes of her 
admirers were sadly disappointed: she failed, distressingly failed. 
She was a delicate, fragile-looking, beautiful young creature, but 
her dress was ugly and faded ; nervousness so mastered her that 
she tottered rather than walked upon the stage, her every move- 
ment was awkward, and her voice, naturally weak, dropped at the 
end of every sentence to an indistinct whisper. A few nights 
afterwards, Garrick, who treated her as a protégée, desirous of 
giving her another chance, cast her for Lady Anne in ‘ Richard the 
Third.’ But nervousness again paralysed all her powers ; Garrick’s 
wonderful eyes struck her with terror; in the love scene she forgot 
the direction he had impressed upon her in the morning, to keep 
her back to the audience, so that the expression of his features 
might be clearly visible, and his terrible look of rebuke made 
her almost faint away. It was her last appearance with him. 
Could this be the stately and awful Sarah Siddons of our grand- 
fathers’ days? ‘Seven years later, when the great actor was 
mouldering in his grave, the provinces were ringing with this 
lady’s fame, and the managers of Drury Lane resolved she should 
again challenge a London verdict. With the remembrance of the 
past still vivid in her memory, it is no wonder that the actress, 
although now matured in her art and confident in her well-tried 
powers, should look forward to the great ordeal upon which her 
whole future depended with the most intense anxiety. During 
the fortnight preceding she fretted herself almost into a nervous 
fever, and, as if this were not enough, she was presently attacked 
by a hoarseness that threatened the loss of voice. Fortunately, it 
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passed away just in time, and when the awful night arrived never 
had her articulation been clearer. 

The house was crammed from floor to ceiling; the excite- 
ment was immense. She herself has left us a description of her 
sensations: ‘The awful consciousness that one is the sole 
object of attention to that immense space lined as it were with 
human intellects from top to bottom and all around, it may 
be imagined but can never be described, and by me can never be 
forgotten.’ 

The play selected was Southern’s tragedy of ‘ Isabella, or the 
Fatal Marriage,’ and the part of the heroine was admirably 
adapted to display the powers of such a mistress of the passions of 
pity and terror. Not long was actress or audience left in doubt. 
The sweetness of her tones, her heartrending grief, her awful 
agony, spell-bound every spectator: men were dissolved in tears, 
women fainted or were carried out in hysterics; during the last 
act sobs and cries resounded through the house; and when the 
curtain fell it was amidst such a transport of applause as had 
scarcely ever been heard within those walls. ‘When I reached 
my own quiet fireside,’ she tells us, ‘ from that scene of reiterated 
shouts and plaudits, I was half dead, and my joy and thankfulness 
were of too solemn and overpowering a nature to admit of words 
or even tears.’ 

Of course the journals overflowed with praise; but the critic in 
the ‘ Post’ modified his raptures by stating that at times ‘her 
passion was too brisk and fluttering and without sufficient pauses.’ 
Again we are tempted to ask if this can be the lady who in after 
years never addressed her servants save in the sepulchral notes of a 
tragedy queen? On the second night the success was still more 
pronounced ; the very lobbies were, crowded with ladies and 
gentlemen of the highest fashion; Sheridan was weeping in his 
box, and tears were coursing down the dark cheek of Fox in the 
orchestra. Night after night the furore increased. Ladies who 
found it impossible to get a seat in the boxes hazarded their lives by 
struggling through the fierce crowd into the pit; the newspapers 
were filled with paragraphs, and dressmakers advertised themselves 
as her costumiers. The street in which she lodged was daily 
crowded with coroneted carriages ; crowds gathered about the stage 
door to see her go in; parties she attended were packed to 
suffocation with people who stood on chairs and tables peering over 
their neighbours’ heads to get a glimpse of her, as though she were 
some abnormal creation quite different to ordinary humanity. 
The salary at which she opened was only 10/1. a week, but by the 
end of the season she had realised 1,500/. The next season, 3 
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period of seven months, her earnings amounted to 2,0001., the 
gross receipts of her two benefits being 1,450/. 

On her second visit to Edinburgh she created a furore greater, if 
possible, than that even of the metropolis. In one day, 2,557 people 
applied for box seats which could accommodate only 650. Crowds 
assembled as early as two o’clock in the afternoon, and after the 
performance was over footmen would take up their stand at the 
doors to secure their masters’ places for the following night. 

This eagerness formed a striking contrast to the coldness of 
her reception on her first visit. The house was full, but the 
audience was freezing. In vain did she exert herself and strain 
her every power; she could elicit no more animation from the 
spectators than though they had been mummies. At length, 
having reached the climax of one of her finest scenes, she paused 
amidst a profound silence, which was presently broken by a man’s 
voice in the pit exclaiming, ‘ That’s nae sae bad!’ 

Apropos of Edinburgh, it is related that in the last act of 
‘Isabella,’ her agonised cry of ‘Oh my Biron !’ was so awful that 
a young lady fell into hysterics, and was carried out of the boxes 
screaming, ‘Oh my Biron, my Biron!’ The young lady was Miss 
Gordon of Giht, and, strange to say, was afterwards the mother of 
Lord Byron. Making every allowance for changes of public taste, 
Sarah Siddons must have been a marvellous actress. When the 
great actress played ‘ Jane Shore,’ ladies swooned and men sobbed 
aloud; in the ‘Gamester’ the pit used to curse and yell at the 
villain Stukely ; and timid persons, unable to endure the excite- 
ment, would stand out in the lobbies and look through the small 
panes of glass in the box doors, content to only watch the expres- 
sion of her countenance. 

The Kembles had been connected with the stage from the 
time of the Restoration. The grandfather of John and Sarah 
played with Betterton, Charles II.’s favourite actor. The latter 
began, as we have seen, her London career under Garrick, and 
finished it as Lady Randolph to Macready’s Glenalvon. Fanny 
Kemble is still living; thus only four generations separate us from 
the actors of the seventeenth century. 

Hazlitt says: ‘The enthusiasm she excited had something 
idolatrous about it. We can conceive nothing grander. She 
embodied to our imagination the fables of mythology, of the 
heroic and the deified mortals of elder time. She was not less 
than a goddess or a prophetess inspired by the gods. Power was 
seated on her brow ; passion radiated from her breast as from a 
shrine. She was tragedy personified.’ Not until 1812 did she 
take leaye of the stage. It was in one of her greatest parts, Lady 
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Macbeth ; and never, it is said, did she act more grandly. At the 
close of the sleep-walking scene, a breathless silence was succeeded 
by a roar of acclamation almost terrible, and a universal demand 
that the play should there terminate. There was artistic feeling 
in those days; the mob audience of to-day would have their money’s 
worth to the last farthing, even if a concert-room ‘ comique’ were 
announced to succeed a Siddons—that is to say, unless the beer 
hours had nearly expired. 

Perhaps, however, the most extraordinary dramatic success on 
record was that of a man who has recently passed away, ‘ Master’ 
Betty, or ‘the Young Roscius.’ Like Garrick’s, his career was 
another exceptional one, all light and no shadow. , 

Henry West Betty, Irish by descent, was born at Shrewsbury 
in 1791. His father was a man of independent means; his mother 
was a fine reader, and took great delight in instructing her son in 
that pleasant art. It seems to be highly probable that the parents 
discovered his dramatic talents at a very early period and fostered 
them. When about eleven years old he was taken to the Belfast 
theatre to see Mrs. Siddons play Elvira in Kotzebue’s tragedy of 
‘Pizarro.’ From that hour an all-absorbing passion for the stage 
seized upon him. 

His father took him to Atkins, the manager, who handed him 
over to Hough, the prompter, and under that gentleman the stage- 
struck boy received his first lesson in the histrionic art. The 
teacher quickly discovered that his pupil would do him credit ; he 
had a bright intelligent face, and a grace of manner and movement 
not only remarkable in one so young, but exceptional at any age. 
His docility was greater even than his talent ; whatever he was 
directed to do he could instantly accomplish, and was sure never 
to forget ; his feelings could take the impression of every passion 
and sentiment ; whatever was properly presented to his mind he 
could immediately grasp; and he seemed to seize by a kind of 
intuitive sagacity the spirit of every sentence, and the prominent 
beauties of every remarkable passage. 

He made his début at Belfast in 1803 as Osman in Voltaire’s 
‘Zara. His success was immediate and assured. He afterwards 
appeared as Douglass, Rollo, Romeo,and Hamlet, at Cork, Waterford, 
Limerick, Dublin. These were the days of the ‘ United Irishmen,’ 
and the streets of Dublin were cleared by a certain hour at night ; 
but the authorities extended the time in honour of ‘the young 
Roscius,’ as the Milesians dubbed him,' and notices were inserted 


1 It was Dublin that bestowed the title of Roscius upon David Garrick, 
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in the bills that people leaving the theatre during his engage- 
ment would not be stopped until after eleven o’clock. From 
Ireland he proceeded to Scotland, where he created an even greater 
sensation. Jackson, the Edinburgh manager, published the following 
fulsome notice of his acting: ‘ It is one of those singularities of 
Nature that neither history nor tradition can furnish, but which is 
now beheld by us, but can never be seen again till the Author of 
all things shall, when he thinks meet, condescend to endue another 
stripling in embryo with a similar incredible combination of en- 
dowments for the gratification of contemporary admiration.’ 

Home, the author of ‘ Douglass,’ then seventy years of age, sat 
at the wings to see him play Young Norval. Mistaking the voci- 
ferous applause which greeted the end of the play for a call for 
the author, he stepped before the curtain and bowed his acknow- 
ledgments, thus sharing, or rather appropriating, the ovation 
intended for the actor. The next day, however, he was handsome 
enough in his compliments. ‘This is the first time,’ he said, ‘I 
ever saw the part of Douglass played; that is, according to my idea 
of the character as at the time I conceived and wrote it.’ Whether 
he really believed that this boy played the part better than did 
Spranger, Barry, and other great actors who had essayed it, or 
whether vanity coloured his judgment, it would be difficult 
to say. 

At Glasgow, a critic who dared to find fault with the idol’s 
performance raised such a storm about his head that he was obliged 
to leave the city! 

Macready, the father of the great William, who loved to drive 
a hard bargain, engaged him for Birmingham at 10/. a night, 
with benefit terms. When the boy arrived, however, Macready 
was seized with such doubts as to whether he would tickle the 
Brummagem palate that he tried to break off the engagement. 
Master Betty’s friends made no objection, provided his expenses 
were paid back to Edinburgh. But the worthy entrepreneur hit 
upen a plan by which he hoped to save his money and yet avail 
himself of the star’s talents. He offered to share with him after 
sixty pounds a night! The offer was accepted. The success was 
prodigious; and, instead of ten pounds a night, the cautious 
manager had to hand him over an average of fifty. 

It was at this time that the patentees of Drury Lane offered 
him an appearance at the National Theatre—the terms half the 
receipts of his benefit. Macready, whose opinion of his talents 
was now altered, and who probably, like all hard drivers of bargains, 
loved to see other people’s purses wrung, advised him to refuse 
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anything under fifty pounds a night. The advice was taken, and 
the negotiations were suspended; upon which the Covent Garden 
managers stepped in and offered the required sum. 

Pending his opening in London, which was arranged for 
December of that year (1804), he visited other English towns, 
creating an ever-increasing mania wherever he went. At Liver- 
pool, crowds eager to secure places for the night would assemble 
round the box-office at an early hour in the morning, and when it 
was opened the crush was so fierce that gentlemen were bruised 
and half suffocated, had their clothes torn to ribbons, their hats 
and even their shoes carried away. For his fourteen performances 
there he cleared, with benefit, 1,520/7. 

But it was reserved for London to crown the madness. At 
one o’clock in the afternoon, on December 1, 1804, a prodigious 
concourse filled Bow Street and the piazzas of Covent Garden 
Theatre ; towards evening the numbers and the pressure became 
so alarming, that it was thought necessary to send for a guard 
of soldiers to close the entrance and form passages and ap- 
proaches; but for this precaution, a terrible catastrophe must 
have occurred. A few minutes after the doors were opened, the 
house was crammed. Gentlemen, knowing every seat in the boxes 
was taken, yet forced their way through and sprang over into the 
pit to steal a march upon the pitites; others, less scrupulous, 
took forcible possession of box seats previously engaged, and could 
not be dislodged; every lobby and passage was jammed with 
people, content to pay any price if they could only peer at the 
stage through a.hole or a crevice; fainting women, and even men, 
by scores had to be drawn out of the mass, and gentlemen wedged 
into suffocating corners were kept from swooning only by their 
wives constantly fanning them. Drury Lane, with a very weak 
bill, took over 300/. from the overflow of its neighbour. 

The play was ‘ Barbarossa,’ an English version of Voltaire’s 
‘Merope.’ The first act, in which the star did not appear, was 
performed in dumb show, so great was the uproar. But when at 
length Barbarossa gave the order for Achmet to be brought before 
him, it was as though an enchanter’s wand had been suddenly 
waved over the clamorous concourse, turning it to stone; a death- 
like silence fell upon it ; not a movement, not a whisper was heard ; 
the very breath was held in intensity of expectation. As he 
stepped from the wing, attired in the close-fitting dress of a slave, 
which made his small figure appear even smaller upon that great 
stage, the spell was lifted, and there burst forth a roar of applause 
almost terrible in its force. The boy, although remarkable for 
his modest and unassuming manners, had a marvellous self-possese 
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sion, and, although moved, was by no means flurried by this great 
reception. 

Mrs. Inchbald, who was present, complained that ‘ his preaching- 
like tones’ fatigued her; but she acknowledged that in the latter 
acts he exhibited great fire, spirit, and impassioned variety. ‘ He 
is a clever little boy,’ she adds; ‘and had I never seen boys act 
before, I might have thought him exquisite.’ The green-room, 
however, caught the infection from the audience, and hailed him 
a prodigy, a transcendent genius, a second and greater Garrick! 
‘ Nature has endowed him with genius we shall vainly attempt to 
find in any one of the actors of the present day,’ wrote one of his 
critics. 

That the boy was remarkably clever there can be as little 
doubt as that his talents were in no degree commensurate with the 
sensation he created. As it has been before said, his carriage and 
action were beautifully graceful, his aptitude keen, his capacity 
for study and his memory prodigious; as an instance, he is said to 
have studied ‘Hamlet’ in less than four days. But although his 
voice was powerful and had a fine depth of tone, it was heavy and 
monotonous ; his delivery was frequently too rapid for distinctness, 
and sometimes noisy to ranting; besides which, it was disfigured 
by strong provincialisms and an absence of the letter h, the result 
of imperfect education. But, above all, he had no originality of 
conception. Hough, the Belfast prompter, taught him all, at least 
all his early and most successful parts. In the books out of which 
he studied every inflection of the voice was marked, every move- 
ment of the arms, and even of the legs. He owed everything to 
his instructor, and he was not ungrateful; one of the first uses 
which he made of his good fortune being to settle an annuity upon 
him. 

His unprecedented success was partly the result of one of those 
mental epidemics which have at times infected the public mind in 
all ages and all countries, and partly of that love for the abnormal 
which has always been an English characteristic. 

‘ Any strange being there makes a man,’ says Caliban, and the 
satirical remark will seemingly never become obsolete. We may 
take some heart at our own theatrical shortcomings when we read 
that John Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, George Frederick Cooke, 
Mrs. Jordan, Bannister, and other bright lights—any one of whom 
would now make a star of the first magnitude-—played to empty 
benches, while Master Betty was drawing the whole town; and 
that Charles Young, Charles Kemble, and all the great actors 
except the Kemble and his great sister, had to play second to this 
‘ puny whipster.’ But, as a much worse specimen of the taste of 
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our grandfathers, Hazlitt tells us that after hissing John Philip in 
Sir Giles Overreach, boxes, pit, and gallery joined in one shout 
of applause when Madame Sachi, the rope-dancer, ‘ran up the 
stage to the two-shilling gallery, and then ran down again as fast 
as her legs could carry her.’ 

The Betty mania was now at its height; even the all-absorbing 
Bonaparte was half forgotten in this new theme. Titled ladies 
contended for the honour of having him seated behind them in 
their carriages; Opie painted him as Norval; Northcote in a 
Vandyke costume, leaving the tomb of Shakespeare, thereby inti- 
mating that he had stolen thence the Promethean fire of the 
almighty genius. ‘ Gentleman Smith,’ the original Charles Surface, 
now an old man, came all the way from Bury St. Edmunds to see 
him act, and after the performance presented him with a seal 
bearing Garrick’s likeness. ‘Mr. Garrick,’ said the veteran light 
comedian, ‘bade me, during his last illness, keep this until I 
should meet with a player who acted from Nature and Feeling ; 
such I have found in you.’ When overwork brought upon him a 
short illness, bulletins were issued at intervals during the day, 
and were waited for as eagerly as though he had been some great 
personage upon whom the fate of the kingdom depended. Charles 
James Fox read Zanga, in Young’s tragedy of the ‘ Revenge,’ to 
him, and William Pitt one evening made a motion of adjournment 
in the Commons in order that he and the other members might 
see him act some particular part; while the University of Cambridge 
made him the subject of a prize medal, the theme being ‘ Quid 
noster Roscius egit ?’ 

Cumberland says: ‘ How delicious to be caressed by dukes, 
and, what is better, by dukes’ daughters, flattered by wits, feasted 
by aldermen, and stuck up in the windows of print shops! What 
encouragement does this great enlightened nation hold up to 
merit! Ideclare I saw with surprise a man who led about a bear 
lose all his popularity in the street where this exquisite young 
gentleman had his lodgings; the people ran to see him at the 
window, and left bear and bear leader in solitude. I saw this 
exquisite young gentleman wafted to his morning’s rehearsal in a 
vehicle that to my vulgar optics seemed to wear upon its polished 
doors a ducal crown. I looked to see if John Kemble were on the 
braces, or Cooke, perchance, behind the coach. I saw the lacqueys 
at their post, but Glenalvon was not there. I found John Kemble 
sick at home, and said to myself— 


Oh, what a time have you chosen out, brave Caius, 
To wear a kerchief; would you were not sick!’ 
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Besides pictures of his person of all degrees of likeness and 
unlikeness, numbers of caricatures adorned the printsellers’ windows. 
One represented him striding from roof to roof of the two great 
theatres, for he was now playing at both, as we'shall shortly see, 
and Kemble and Sheridan beneath looking up ruefully at the new 
Colossus. Another pictured him and Kemble mounted on the 
same horse, Kemble behind, and these words coming out of young 
Betty’s mouth : ‘I don’t mean to affront you; but when two persons 
ride on a horse, one must ride behind!’ 

His engagement at Covent Garden was to play three nights 
weekly ; so Drury Lane made an arrangement with him for the 
off nights. For the first three performances he received 501. ; 
for the remainder (twenty-five), 100/., besides four benefits, each 
of which was, with presents, worth 1,000/. The gross receipts for 
the twenty-eight nights amounted to 17,210/. 11s., the nightly 
average being 614/. 13s. 3d. The largest sum taken in one night, 
7521., was to ‘ Douglass.’ On three occasions the takings exceeded 
7001. 

After making another tour of the provinces, he returned the 
following autumn to Drury Lane; but the spell was dissolved, the 
mania subsiding ; a clique of the more judicious playgoers organ- 
ised a determined opposition to popular folly. The average 
receipts fell to 3411. a night, or little more than half of those of a 
few months back ; his benefit realised only 301/., being lower than 
those of Mrs. Jordan, Miss Duncan, Braham, and Bannister, all of 
which took place about the same time. More than once the 
management appears to have purposely set him in a ludicrous 
position ; as, for instance, when in Gustavus Vasa they placed him 
between the two tallest and stoutest men in the company, and gave 
him Mrs. St. Leger, a woman of enormous proportions, for mother. 

His powers of attraction diminished nightly, and the days of 
his greatness, at least in London, were over. They had been brief, 
brilliant—and profitable. 

* Yet, although the metropolis had had enough of ‘the young 
Roscius,’ the provincials still flocked to see him as eagerly as ever. 
At fifteen, however, he entered himself as a student at Cambridge 
for the Church! But the spells of Thalia and Melpomene are not 
so easily broken, and upon the completion of his education he re- 
turned once more to the arena of his boyish triumphs. Maturity 
had not ripened his talents. He continued to act with very indif- 
ferent success until his final retirement, which took place at 
Southampton in 1824. 

Quite another kind of story of a great theatrical success is the 
fourth and last I purpose to narrate. As being purely the result 
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of a splendid genius unaided by circumstances, it surpasses them 
all, even that of Garrick, who had made many friends before he 
appeared in Goodman’s Fields. Edmund Kean had not one to 
give him the encouragement of a single hand. There was not a 
misery known to his profession that he had not experienced. He 
had many a time been hungry and houseless; he had walked long 
journeys, carrying his child upon his back, while his poor wife, 
almost again a mother, trudged wearily at his side; and, perhaps 
more bitter than all, his heart had been chafed and fretted for 
years by the consciousness of genius unappreciated, wasted before 
the boors and boobies of small provincial towns. 

But his chance came at last. While playing at Teignmouth, 
in 1814, he was so fortunate as to attract the attention of Dr. 
Deny, who recommended him to Mr. Pascoe Grenfell, one of the 
committee of Drury Lane. Some little time afterwards Arnold, 
‘the manager, went down to Dorchester to see him act, and offered 
him an engagement for three years at eight, nine, and ten pounds 
per week. ‘To the poor stroller who had never received more than 
two pounds a week in his life this was a grand fortune; and then 
the passionate hope of fame! 

Unfortunately, however, a little previous to this, he had made an 
arrangement to open with Elliston at the Wych Street Theatre. 
I have no space to go into the entanglements that followed ; 
suffice it to say, that this, together with a certain timidity on the 
part of the directors of Drury Lane to give the poor unknown 
actor an appearance, kept him idle in London for nearly three 
months. His sufferings during that time must have far surpassed 
all those that had gone before; the tortures of hope deferred 
verging almost into despair, were added to the griping pangs of 
poverty. How he contrived to exist during those terrible weeks 
was afterwards as much a mystery to himself as to others; &l. was 
all the money he received from the theatre ; his only other resources 
were pawning and selling the few things he possessed, and such 
small credit as so shabby a person could procure. A dinner was a 
luxury as far beyond his reach as hock or champagne; dry bread 
was his staple article of food. Fortunately, his landlady had con- 
ceived a profound belief that he was destined for great things, and 
did not press for her rent ; this last circumstance saved them, other- 
wise the struggle could not have been sustained. 

For 130 consecutive nights the receipts of Drury Lane had been 
below the expenditure. Any experiment was justifiable under such 
desperate circumstances ; the little man ‘in the capes’! should have 


1 A nickname given in the theatre, on account of a great coat with capes which 
he wore, 
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an appearance ; at all events he could not make things worse than 
they were. The directors sent for him to consult upon the opening 
part. He chose Shylock, they Richard ; a long discussion ensued, 
but Kean would not give way. ‘Shylock or nothing’ was his 
dictum. And so, but very reluctantly, they were compelled to 
consent. 

On January 26, 1814, the playbills announced that Mr. Kean, 
a gentleman from the Theatre Royal, Exeter, would make his first 
appearance as Shylock in Shakespeare’s play of the ‘ Merchant of 
Venice.’ No ‘ gag,’ no puffing paragraph heralded the appearance of 
this new star; no adventitious aid of any kind was employed to 
help him to success ; all was to depend upon himself— upon his own 
sheer ability. 

Until the morning of the eventful night no regular rehearsal 
was vouchsafed him ; the actors were civil but freezing, and as they 
watched him from the wings he heard more than once the comfort- 
ing remark, ‘ He will be sure to fail.” At the end of one of the 
scenes Raymond, the stage manager, pronounced that it would 
never do—it was an innovation the public would not tolerate. But 
the indomitable pluck of the little man was not to be subdued ; 
he would have it his way and no other. That day he resolved to 
dine! By some means his wife contrived to procure him a steak 
and a pint of porter; to him it was a feast of Apicius. ‘My 
God!’ he exclaimed, ‘if I succeed I shall go mad!’ Tying up 
a wig, a collar, and an old pair of black-silk stockings in a hand- 
kerchief, he thrust them into his pocket, and at six o’clock sallied 
forth to the theatre. The night was bitterly cold, the snow lay 
two feet deep upon the ground; no weather could be more un- 
favourable. The house was very thin, but fortunately there were 
one or two good critics present. From his first entrance he arrested 
the attention of his audience, and his ‘Hath not a Jew eyes?’ 
given forth with terrible energy, brought down a splendid round 
of applause. But it was in thescene with Tubal that he produced 
his great effect, and drew forth burst after burst of approbation. The 
actors grew wondrous civil : Raymond offered him oranges ; Arnold, 
the acting manager, who had been snubbing him for three months, 
brought him negus. The culmination 'of his triumph, however, was 
reserved for the trial scene; his fiendish exultation when he found 
that the law awarded his bond ; his savage whetting of the knife ; 
the collapse and terror of the reaction when forbidden to shed 
‘one jot of blood ;’ the sordid abjectness with which he appealed for 
‘his principal ;’ the withering look of scorn with which he received 
the taunts of Gratiano, and which scarcely hid his crushed heart, 
roused the spectators to ungovernable enthusiasm, and brought 
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down tumults of applause. As he was going to his dressing-room 
two actors, Pope and Powell, met him. ‘You have made a hit,’ 
said the one. ‘ You have saved the theatre,’ was the more em- 
phatic dictum of the other. 

The anxiety of the wife at home may,be imagined. During the 
evening, two friends came out between the acts and ran round to 
the poor lodgings to tell her that all was going wonderfully ; and 
when all was over, the actor tore off his clothes, rushed home eager, 
breathless, wild with the excitement of his wonderful success. 
‘Mary, you shall ride in your carriage yet! Charles, you shall go 
to Eton!’ were his greeting words. 

Richard, his next part, was a still greater triumph. Such 
use of eye, lip, and muscle had not been seen since Garrick. ‘ Who,’ 
writes Fanny Kemble, ‘that ever saw will forget the fascination 
of his dying eyes in Richard; when deprived of his sword, the 
wondrous power of his look seemed yet to avert the uplifted arm 
of Richmond.’ To tell how he was sought after by the great, how 
nobles crowded his dressing-room, would be but to repeat the 
stories of Garrick and Master Betty over again. But evil associa- 
tion had corrupted him, and, unhappily, he enjoyed himself far 
more in the parlour, or even tap-room, of a public-house than in 
the drawing-room. As an instance, after dining with Byron, he 
left early to take the chair at a pugilistic supper ! 

At the end of seventy nights, the management had cleared 
17,0000. 

One of his benefits realised 1,150/.; and the morning after- 
wards, a friend looking in found young Charles sitting on the floor 
playing with a pile of guineas, and bank-notes lying in little heaps 
on mantelpiece, table, sofa, everywhere. What a contrast! But not 
greater than the following. During his strolling days he had 
played at a tavern in Dumfries to one sixpenny spectator; a few 
years after he received at Edinburgh one hundred guineas a night! 

These are pleasant contrasts ; of a far different nature are those 
which follow. Grattan thus describes his appearance in the last 
original character he performed, Ben Nazir: ‘ He spoke, but what 
a speech! The one I had written consisted of eight or nine lines ; 
his was of two or three sentences, but not six consecutive words of 
the text. His look, his manner, his tone were to me quite appalling ; 
to any other observer they must have been incomprehensible. He 
stood fixed, drawled out his incoherent words, and gave the notion 
of a man who had been dragged through a horse-pond. ... . He 
went through it like a man in the last stage of exhaustion and 
decay. The act closed, a dead silence followed the fall of the 
curtain.’ In his old characters, however, he had not yet lost his 
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magic. But what a behind-the-scenes picture does the following 
extract present: ‘ From the front no trace of weakness could be 
discovered, but at the wings he was a mere helpless mass, bent up 
in a chair, only sustained by brandy-and-water. But when the 
call was made, he looked about him as one in a dream, swayed, 
struggled to his feet like a column in an earthquake, and in not 
more time than is required for the telling of it was before the 
audience as strong and as intellectually beautiful as of old, but 
happy only in the applause which gave him a little breathing- 
space and saved him from falling dead upon the stage.’ 

All was over; his fame had driven him mad, and so he abused 
his fortune, outraged society, and became the victim of excess and 
the remorse which followed. 

Last scene of all. On March 25, 1833, he appeared at Drury 
Lane as Othello to the Iago of his son Charles, now also, sorely 
against his father’s will, become an actor. The house was crammed, 
the excitement prodigious. The great actor, now in the last stage 
of decay, struggled through the part until he came to the ‘ Fare- 
well ;’ but as his lips pronounced the terribly significant words, 
‘Othello’s occupation’s gone!’ he fell upon his son’s shoulder, 
whispering, ‘I am dying; speak to them for me.’ The curtain 
fell—never to rise again upon Edmund Kean. 

The only successes which at all approach to these great four 
in our own days, were those of Gustavus Brooke and of Frederick 
Robson; and both, unhappily, had a somewhat similar ending. 
There were many points of resemblance between the latter and 
the elder Kean: the intoxication of greatness destroyed both; 
while in genius the wonderful burlesque actor approached nearest 
to the wonderful tragedian of any this generation has seen or is 
likely to see. 





GOOD STORIES OF MAN AND OTHER ANIMALS. 
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Part II. ‘3 


Yourn, a good constitution, good nursing, the right food and drink, 
and no medicine, saved the life of Arthur Greaves. But gastric 
fever and jaundice are terrible foes to attack a man in concert; 
they left him as unlike the tanned and ruddy seaman of our first 
scene, as the wrecked ship battered against the shore is to the same 
vessel when she breasted the waves under canvas. His hair was but 
half an inch long, his grizzly beard two inches; and his sunken 
cheeks as yellow as saffron. They told him he was out of danger, 
and offered him a barber, to shave his chin; the same that had 
shaved his head, a fortnight before. 

‘No,’ said the convalescent ; ‘not such a fool.’ 

He explained to his uncle, in private, ‘I have lost my Ellen 
for want of a beard. I won't lose another that way, if I ever have 
one.’ 

He turned his now benumbed heart towards his profession ; and 
pined for blue water. His physician approved; and so, though 
still weakish and vellowish, he shipped, as passenger, in the ‘ Phebe,’ 
bound for Bombay and China; and went on board at Gravesend. 
She was registered nine hundred tons; and carried out a mixed 
cargo of hardware and Manchester goods, including flaming cottons 
got up only for the East, where Englishmen admire them for their 
Oriental colour. . . . She was well manned at siarting, and ably 
commanded from first to last by Captain Curtis and six officers. 
The first mate, Mr. Lewis, was a very experienced seaman, and 
quite a friendship sprang up between him and flag-lieutenant 
Greaves. The second mate, Castor, was an amiable dare-devil; 
but had much to learn in navigation, though in mere seamanship 
he was well enough. Fortunately, he knew his deficiencies, and 
was teachable. 

A prosperous voyage is an uneventful one; and there never was 
a more humdrum voyage than the ‘ Pheebe’s,’ from Gravesend to 
Bombay, She was towed from Gravesend to Deal, where an 
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easterly wind sprang up, and, increasing, carried her past the 
‘Lizard,’ and out of sight of land ; soon after that the wind veered 
a point or two to the northward. She sighted Madeira on the seventh 
day, and got the N.E. Trades; they carried her two degrees north 
of the line. Between that and 2 S. she fell into the Doldrums. 
But she got the S.E. Trade sooner than usual, and made the best 
of it; set the foretop-mast studding sail, and went a little out of 
her course. At 348. she got into the steady norwester, and, in 
due course, anchored in Table Bay. 

The diamond fever being at its height, several hands deserted 
her at the Cape. But she had fair weather, and reached Bombay 
without any incident worth recording. By this time Greaves had 
put on flesh and colour, and, though his heart had ascar that often 
smarted, it bled no longer, and, as to his appearance, he was himself 
again, all but a long and very handsome beard. 

At Bombay the ‘ Phoebe’ landed part of her cargo, and all her 
passengers ; but took a few fresh ones on board, for China; a 
Portuguese merchant bound for Macao, and four ladies, two of 
them officers’ wives returning to their husbands, and two spinsters 
going out to join their relatives at Hong Kong. They were all more 
or less pretty and intelligent, and brightened the ship amazingly ; 
yet one day every man in her wished, with all his soul, every one 
of those ladies was out of her. She also shipped forty Lascars, to 
make up for twenty white men she had lost by death and desertion. 

The ‘ Phebe’ had fair weather to Penang, and for some time 
after, but not enough of it. However, after the usual bother in 
the Straits of Malacca, she got clear, and carried a light breeze 
with her. Captain Curtis feared it would be down sun, down 
wind ; but the breeze held through the first, and greater part of 
the second, watch ; and then, sure enough, it fell dead calm. 

Mr. Lewis had the morning watch ; the ropes were coiled up at 
one bell, the whip rigged, the deck wetted and sanded, and they 
were holystoning it, when day began to break. Then there loomed 
the black outline of a strange sail lying on the ‘ Pheebe’s’ port- 
beam, a quarter of a mile off. The sun soon gets his full power 
in that latitude, and in a minute the vessel burst out quite clear, a 
topsail schooner, of some four hundred tons, with a long snaky hull, 
taunt, raking masts, and black mast-heads, everything very trig, 
alow and aloft, sails extremely white; she carried five guns of 
large calibre on each side. 

Lewis reported her to the Captain directly, and he came on 
deck. They both examined her with their glasses. She puzzled 
them. 

‘What do you make of her, Lewis? Looks like a Yankee.’ 
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‘So I thought, sir, till I saw her armament.’ 

Here Greaves joined them, and the Captain turned towards him. 
‘ Can she be one of your China Squadron ?’ 

‘Hardly, unless the Admiral has a schooner for his tender ; 
and, if so, she would be under a pennant.’ 

Lewis suggested she might be a Portuguese schooner, looking 
out for pirates. 

Captain Curtis said she might; and he should like to know; 
so he ordered the driver to be brailed up, and the ship's colours 
hoisted. 

’ The next moment it was eight bells, and pipe to. breakfast. 
But Captain Curtis and his companions remained on deck, to see 
the stranger hoist her colours in reply. 

The schooner did not show a rag of bunting. She sat the 
water, black, grim, snake-like, silent. 

Her very crew were invisible; yet one glance at her rigging 
had showed the officers of the ‘ Phoebe’ she was well manned. 

Captain Curtis had his breakfast brought him on deck. 

The vessels drifted nearer each other, as often happens in a 
dead calm. So, at 8.50 a.m., Captain Curtis took a trumpet, and 
hailed the stranger, ‘ Schooner—ahoy !’ 

No answer. 

The ‘ Pheebe’s’ men tumbled up, and clustered on the fore- 
castle, and hung over the bulwarks; for nothing is more exciting 
to a ship’s company than hailing another vessel at sea. 

Yet not one of the schooner’s crew appeared. 

This was strange, unnatural, and even alarming. 

The Captain, after waiting some time, repeated his hail still 
louder. 

This time, a single figure showed on board the schooner; a 
dark, burly fellow, with a straight moustache, a little tuft on his 
chin, and wearing a Persian fez. He stood by the foremast swift- 
sure of the main rigging, and bawled through his trumpet, 
‘Hullo!’ 

‘ What schooner is that ?’ 

‘What ship is that ?’ 

‘The “ Pheebe.”’ 

‘Where from, and where bound ?’ 

‘Penang to Hong Kong. Who are you?’ 

‘The “ Black Rover.”’ 

‘Where bound ?’ 

‘ Nowhere.—Cruising.’ 

‘Why don’t—ye—show—your colours ?’ 

‘Ha !—ha!’ 
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As this strange laugh rang through the trumpet across the strip 
of water that now parted the two vessels, the Mephistophelian figure 
dived below, and the schooner was once more deserted, to all 
appearance. 

It was curious to see how Captain Curtis and his first mate now 
evaded their own suspicions, and were ingenious in favourable 
surmises. Might she not be an armed slaver? or, as Lewis had 
suggested, a Portuguese ? 

‘That fellow who answered the hail had the cut of a Por- 
tuguese.’ 

But here Mr. Castor put in his word. ‘If she is looking for 
pirates, she hasn’t far to go for one, I’m thinking,’ said that hare- 
brained young man. 

‘Nonsense, sir,’ said the Captain. ‘What do you know about 
pirates? Did ye ever see one as near as this?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘No more did I,’ said Greaves. 

‘You!’ said Castor. ‘Not likely. When they see a Queen’s 
ship they are all wings, and no beak. But they can range up 
alongside a poor devil of a merchantman. Not seen a pirate? no; 
they are rare birds now; but I have seen ships of burden, and ships 
of war, and this is neither. She is low in the water, yet she carries 
no freight, for she floats like a cork. She is armed, and well 
manned, yet no crew to be seen. The devils are under hatches, 
till the time comes. If she isn’t a pirate, what is she? However, 
T’ll soon know.’ 

‘Don’t talk so wild, Castor,’ said the Captain: ‘and how can 
you know? they won’t answer straight, and they won’t show their 
colours.’ 

‘Oh, there’s a simple way you have not thought of,’ said the 
sapient Castor: ‘and I'll take that way, if you will allow me— 
TLL BOARD HER.’ 

At this characteristic proposal, made with perfect composure, 
the others looked at him with a certain ironical admiration. 

‘Board her!’ said the Captain. ‘Ill be d d if you do.’ 

‘Why not, Captain? There, that shows you think she is 
wicked. Why, we must find out what she is—somehow.’ 

‘We shall know soon enough,’ said the Captain, gloomily. ‘I 
am not going to risk my officers; if anybody boards her, it shall 
be me.’ 

‘Oh, that is.the game, is it?’ said Castor, reproachfully. 
‘Why, Captain, you are amarried man. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself.’ 

‘No more words, sir, if you please,’ said the Captain, sternly. 
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‘ Step forward, and give the order to sling a butt, and get a boat 
ready for target practice. I shall exercise the guns, being a calm. 
Perhaps he thinks we are weaker than we are.’ 

As soon as Castor’s back was turned, he altered his tone, and 
said, with much feeling, ‘I know that fool-hardy young man’s 
mother. How could I look her in the face, if I let him board that 
devil before we know her intentions ?’ 

A butt was ballasted with sand, so as to secure its floating 
steadily, bung-hole up; the bung was removed, and a boat-hook 
wedged in, bearing the ensign. The butt was then launched, and 
towed out half a mile to starboard; and the ‘ Phebe’ tried her 
guns on it. 

If she had anticipated this meeting, the ship could have poured 
a formidable broadside into the mysterious stranger ; for she carried 
three 32 lbs. carronades of a side on her quarter-deck, and 13 
eighteen pounders of a side on her gun-deck. But it was the old 
story ; the times were peaceable, the men were berthed on the gun- 
deck, and, for their convenience, eighteen out of the twenty-six 
guns had been struck down into the hold. 

With the remaining guns on the starboard side they fired at 
the butt, and so carefully that, after an hour’s practice, it was 
brought back very little the worse. The only telling shot was 
made on the gun-deck by a gunner, whose foot slipped somehow, 
and he dropped a thirty-two pound ball on Greaves’s ankle, disabling 
that unfortunate officer; he was carried to his cabin, in great 
pain, and there attended by the surgeon. 

The commotion caused by this misfortune was hardly over upon 
the quarter-deck, when an unexpected incident occurred, an act of 
direct insubordination. Mr. Castor had put on his uniform, and 
persuaded two poor fellows, an ignorant Lascar, and a reckless 
Briton like himself, to go out in the boat to the schooner. They 
slipped into her as soon as the party came on board with the butt, 
and at first pretended to be baling her out, and examining her for 
leaks; but they worked quietly alongside till they got under the 
ship’s bows, and then dropped their oars gently into the water, and 
pulled for the schooner, like mad. 

They were a third of the way before Captain Curtis caught 
sight of them. He roared to them to come back, and threatened 
to put them in irons. But none are so deafas those who won’t hear ; 
and he did not use his trumpet, lest the enemy should think they 
were disunited on board the ship. 

He and Lewis, therefore, now looked on in silence, and literally 
perspited with anxiety for the fate of Castor and his boat’s crew; 
and, although their immediate anxiety was as unselfish as it was 
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keen, yet they were also conscious that, if Castor lost his life in this 
rash enterprise, that would prove the commander of the schooner 
felt strong enough to attack them—no quarter on either side—and 
intended to do it. 

At this terrible moment, when their eyes were strained to 
observe every movement in the schooner, and their nerves strung 
up like violin strings, female voices broke gaily in upon them with 
innocent chatter that, for once, jarred as badly as screams; the 
lady passengers had kept very snug during the firing, but finding 
it was quite over, burst on the deck in a body. 

1st lady.—‘ Oh, that’s the ship we have been saluting.’ 

2nd lady.—‘ A royal salute.’ 

3rd lady.—‘ Is it the Duke of Edinburgh’s ship, Captain ?’ 

No answer. 

3rd lady.—* What a beauty !’ 

1st lady.—* Why does she not salute us back, Captain ?’ 

Captain.—‘ Got no guns, perhaps.’ 

lst lady.—‘ Oh yes, she has. Those black things peeping out 
are guns.’ 

2nd lady.—* Ah, there’s one of our boats going to call on her.’ 

3rd lady.—‘ Oh, Captain, may we go on board of her ?’ 

Captain.—‘ No, ma’am.’ 

3rd lady.—‘ Oh, dear. Why not?’ 

Captain.—‘ That is my business.’ 

The fair speaker tossed her head, and said, ‘ Well, I am sure!’ 
but she drew back with red cheeks, and the tears in her eyes, at 
being snubbed so suddenly and unreasonably: the other ladies 
gathered round her, and the words, ‘ Cross old thing!’ were heard 
to issue from the party, but fell unheeded, for neither the Captain 
nor Mr. Lewis had eyes nor ears except for the schooner and the 
boat. As the latter neared the ship, several faces peeped, for a 
moment, from the port-holes of the schooner. 

Yet, when the boat ran alongside the schooner amidships, there 
was no respect shown to Castor’s uniform, nor, indeed, common 
civility: it would have been no more than the right thing to 
pipe the side ;. but there were no sidesmen at ail, nor even a side- 
rope. 

Observing this, Captain Curtis shook his head very gravely. 

But the dare-devil Castor climbed the schooner’s side like 
a cat, and boarded her in a moment, then gave his men an order, 
and disappeared. The men pulled rapidly away from the schooner ; 
and a snarl of contempt and horror broke from Curtis and his first 


mate. They seemed to be abandoning their imprudent, but. gallant 
officer. 
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They pulled about a hundred yards, and then rested on their 


oars, and waited. 

Then every sailor on board the ‘ Pheehe ’ saw, instinctively, that 
Castor felt his danger, and had declined to risk any life but his 
own. He must have ordered the men to lie to a certain time, 
then give him up for lost, and return in safety to the ship. This 
trait, and his daring, made Castor, in one single moment, the 
darling of the whole ship’s company. 

The ladies were requested to go below, on some pretence or 
other ; and the ship was cleared for action, as far as possible. 

Meantime words can hardly describe the racking suspense that 
was endured by the officers, and, in a great degree, by the crew of the 
‘Phebe.’ The whole living heart of that wooden structure throbbed 
for one man. 

Five minutes passed,—ten,—twenty,—thirty,—yet he did not 
reappear. 

Apprehension succeeded to doubt, and despair to apprehension. 

At last they gave him up, and the burning desire for vengeance 
mingled with their fears for their own safety. So strong was this 
feeling, that the next event, the pirate’s attack upon that ill-fated 
officer’s ship, was no longer regarded with unmixed dread. The 
thirst for vengeance mingled with it. 

At ten o’clock a.m. the strained eyes on board the ‘ Phoebe’ saw 
two sidesmen appear amidships, and fix scarlet side-ropes. 

Then came an officer, and hailed Castor’s boat. The men 
pulled to the schooner. Then Castor appeared, and went down by 
the ropes into the boat; he and the officer touched hats. Castor 
sat down in the stern-sheets, and the men gave way. 

The ship’s company cheered, the side was piped, and the insub- 
ordinate officer received on board with all the honours. Caps were 
waved, eyes glistened, and eager hands extended to him: but he 
himself did not seem so very exultant. He was pleased with his 
reception, however, and said, in his quaint way, ‘ This is jolly. I 
am not to be put in irons, then.’ 

The Captain drew him apart. ‘ Well, what is she?’ 

‘Don’t know.’ 

‘Why, what do you mean? You have been near an hour 
aboard her.’ 

‘But I am none the wiser. Captain, I wish you would have us 
all into your cabin, and then I'll tell you a rum story ; perhaps you 
will understand it amongst you; for you know my head-piece isn’t 
Al,’ 

This advice was taken directly, and Castor related his adven- 
tures, in full conclave, with closed doors. 
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MR. CASTOR’S NARRATIVE. 


‘The beggar did not hang out so much as a rope tome. I 
boarded his hooker the same way I should like to board her again 
with thirty good cutlasses at my back; and I ordered the boat to 
lie out of harm’s way for an hour. 

‘Well, I soon found myself on her quarter-deck, under the 
awning. By George, sir, it was alive with men, as busy as bees, 
making their little preparations, drat’em. Some were oiling the 
locks of the guns, some were cleaning small arms, some were 
grinding cutlasses. They took no notice of me; and I stood there 
looking like an ass. 

‘I wondered whether they took me for a new officer just joined ; 
but that was not likely. However, I wasn’t going to notice them, 
as they hadn’t the manners to notice me. So there I stood, and 
watched them. And I had just taken out my vesuvians to light a 
cigar, when a middle-aged man, in a uniform I don’t know, but 
the metal of it was silver, came bustling up, touched his cap to the 
deck, and brushed past me as if I was invisible; so I hung on to 
his coat-tails, and brought him to under all his canvas. 

This set the youngest mate giggling, but he was promptly 
frowned down. 

‘“ Hullo!” says he, “ What are ye about? Why, who the 
deuce are you ?” 

‘Second mate of the ‘ Phebe,’ alongside,” says I. 

“«* Mate of the ‘ Pheebe,’” says he ; “then what brings you on 
board of us?” 

‘That was rather a staggerer; but I thought a bit, and said I 
wanted to see the captain of the schooner. 

‘Well, sir, at this, some of the men left off working, and looked 
up at me, as if I was some strange animal. 

“Do you?” says the officer; “then you are the only man 
aboard that does.” Then he turned more friendly like, and says, 
“Look here, young gentleman, don’t you go to meet trouble. 
Wait till it comes to you. Go back to your ship, before she sees 
you.” 

‘She! Who?” 

‘No matter. You sheer off, and leave our captain alone.’ ’ 

‘Now, gentlemen, I’m a good-tempered chap; and you may 
chaff me till all is blue; but I can’t stand intimidation. If they 
threaten me, it puts my blood up. At school, if another boy 
threatened me, I never answered him; my fist used to fly at his 
mouth as soon as the threat was out of it.’ 
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‘Good little boy,’ said Lewis. 

But the Captain was impatient. ‘Come, sir, we don’t want 
your boyish reminiscences ; to the point, please.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sir. Well, then, the moment he threatened me, I 
just turned my back on him, and made for the companion-ladder. 

*“ Avast there!” roared the officer, in an awful fright. ‘ No- 
body uses that ladder, but the captain himself and—man alive, if 
you will see him, follow me.” So he led me down the main 
hatchway. By the chain-cable tier I came all of a sudden on three 
men in irons; ugly beggars they were, and wild-looking, reckless 
chaps. One of them ran a spare anklet along the bar, and says to 
me, “ Here you are; room for one more.” But my companion 
soon stopped his jaw. ‘Silence in irons, or he'll cut your tongue 
out,” says he. He wouldn't go to the captain with me; but he 
pointed aft, and whispered, “ Last cabin but one, starboard side.” 
Then he sheered off, and I went for’ard, and knocked at the cabin 
door. No answer; so I knocked louder. No answer; so I turned 
the handle, and opened the door.’ 

‘Young madman!’ groaned the Captain. 

‘Not so very. I HAD MY LITTLE PLAN.’ 

‘Oh, he had his little plan,’ said Curtis ironically, pityingly, 
paternally. Then, hotly, ‘Go on, sir; don’t keep us on tenter- 
hooks, like this.’ 

‘Well, Captain, I opened that door, and oh, my eye! it wasn’t 
a cabin ; it was a nobleman’s drawing-room ; pile carpet an inch 
thick ; beautiful painted ceiling; so many mirrors down to the 
ground, and opposite each other, they made it look like a big 
palace. Satin-wood tables; luxurious couches and chairs; a 
polished brass stove; but all the door-handles silver; venetians, 
and rose-coloured blinds and curtains. The sun just forced its way 
through, and made everything pink. It was a regular paradise ; 
but, instead of an angel, there was a great hulking chap, squatted 
cross-legged, on an ottoman at the further end, smoking a. hookah 
as long and twisty as a boa-constrictor. The beggar wasn’t smoking 
. honest tobacco, neither, but mixed with rose leaves and cinnamon 
shavings, and, in my opinion, a little opium, for he turned up his 
eyes like an owl in paradise.’ 

* Not so very formidable, then.’ 

‘ Formidable !—Well, I wouldn’t answer for that, at the proper 
time, and at the head of nis cut-throats; for he was a precious big 
chap, with black brows, and a wicked-looking moustache and tuft. 
He was the sort of chap that nigger, who smothers his wife in the 
play, says he killed, “a malignant and a turbaned Turk,” you know. 
But then, it wasn’t his fighting hour ; he was in smoker’s paradise, 
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and it’s my belief you might have marched up to him, and knocked 
him on the head—like one of those devil-may-care penguins, that 
won’t budge for a cannon-ball—and then he would have gone 
smoking on the ground till you cut his head off and took away his 
pipe. But you'll find the “ Malignant” had a protector, worse 
luck, and one that didn’t smoke spice, but only looked it, Well, 
Captain, I came up to the nearest table, and hit it pretty hard 
with my fist, to see if I could make that thundering picture jump.’ 

‘What picture ?’ 

‘Why, the “Malignant and the Turbaned.” Devil a bit. 
He took no notice. So then I bawled at the beggar—* Your 
most obedient, sir; I’m the second mate of the ‘Phebe,’ 
lying alongside, and the Captain has sent me to compare lon- 
gitudes.” 

‘The “ Malignant” took no notice; just glared at me, and 
smoked his pipe. He looked just like that “ Malignant Turban” 
that plays whist with you by machinery in London, and fixes his 
stony eyes on youall the time; but, with me bawling at him, a door 
opened, and in came a flood of light, and, in the middle of it, oh 
Lord!’ 

‘ Well, what ?’ 

‘ Just the loveliest woman I ever clapped eye on. The vision 
took me all aback, and I suppose I stared at her as hard as the 
“ Malignant” was staring at vacancy ; for she smiled at my astonish- 
ment, and made me a sort of a haughty curtsy, and waved her 
hand for me to sit down. Then says she, mighty civil—too civil 
by half—*“ Have I the pleasure of addressing the Captain of that 
beautiful ship ?” 

‘6 I’m her second officer, ma’am,” says I; but I was too dazzled 
by her beauty to make her up any lies all in a moment. 

‘“ Bound for China?” says she, like honey. 

‘66 Yes, ma’am.” 

«<A large crew?” says she, like treacle. 

*“ About ninety, ma’am,” says I, very short, for I began to 
smell a rat. 

‘“ Many European sailors amongst them?” says she. 

‘So then I saw what the beautiful fiend would be at, and I 
said “about fifty.” 

‘“ Indeed!” says she, smiling like Judas. ‘You know ladies 
will be curious, and I could only count twenty-five.” 

‘“ The rest were below, coiling ropes,” says: I. 

‘So she laughed at that, and said, “But I saw plenty of 
Lascars.” ; 

** Oh, our Lascars are picked men,” says I. 
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‘“ T wish you joy of them,” she says; “we don’t have them 
here: not to be trusted, in EMERGENCIES, you know.” 

* Whilst I was swallowing this last pill, she at me again. Did 
we often exercise our guns? I said of course we did, in a calm, 
“ Why,” said she, “ that is not much use; the art is to be able to 
hit ships, and things, as you are rising, or falling, on the waves— 
so they tell me,” says she, correcting herself. 

‘The beautiful devil made my blood run cold. She knew too 
much. 

‘“‘ What is your cargo?” says she, just as if she was our bosom 
friend. But I wouldn’t stand any more of it. “Nutmegs,” says 
I. So she laughed, and said, “‘ Well, but seriously?” So then I 
thought chaffing her would do no good, and I told her we had 
landed the valuable part of our cargo at Bombay, and had only a 
lot of grates and fire-irons left. I put on a friendly tone, all 
sham, like hers, you know, and told her that tea-ships depended 
on the cargo they brought home, not on the odds and ends they 
took out just to ballast the craft. 

‘ Well, what was the next thing ? 

‘Oh, I remember she touched a silver bell; and a brown girl, . 
in loose trousers, and cocked-up shoes and a turban, came in with 
a gold tray, or it might be silver gilt, and a decanter of wine; 
and the lovely demon said, “ Pour out some wine, Zulema.” 

*“ No, thank you, ma’am,” said I. So she laughed, and said it 
wasn’t poisoned. She sent off the slave, and filled two glasses, with 
the loveliest white hand, and such a diamond on it. She began 
drinking to me, and, of course, I did the same to her. “ Here’s to 
our next merry meeting,” said she. My blood ran a little cold at 
that; but I finished my liquor. It was no use flying a white 
feather ; so, says I, “ Here’s to the Corsair’s bride.” Her eyes 
twinkled, but she made me a civil curtsy. 

‘«“ That’s prime Madeira,” says I. 

‘ She said, yes, it had been their companion in several cruises. 
“Tt runs through a fellow like oil,” says I. ‘Then have some 
more,” said she. So I did, and then she did not say any more, and 
the “ Malignant” sat mum-chance: and I was pumped dry; and 
quite at a loss. So—not to look like a fool—I—asked ’em to 
breakfast.’ 

* What !—Who ?’ 

‘Why, the lady and gentleman: I mean the “ Malignant,” 
and “the Corsair’s bride.” ’ 

‘Young madman!” 

‘Why, what harm could that do, Captain ?’ 

‘What good could it do? What did they say ?’ 
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* She said, “ Are there any ladies aboard?” I said, “ Yes, and 
tip-top fashionable ones.” So then she looked at the “‘ Malignant,” 
and he never moved a muscle. So then she said, “‘ We will do our- 
selves the pleasure—iF WE ARE IN COMPANY ;” and she smiled ever 
so knowingly, did that beautiful demon. 

‘Then I pretended cheerful: “That is all right,” said I. 
“Mind, I shall tell the ladies, and they will be awfully disap- 
pointed if you don’t come.” 

*« T assure you,” says she, “we will come, IF WE ARE IN COM- 
pany. I give you my hand on it,” says she; and she put out her 
hand. It was lovely, and white; but I looked at it as if ’twas the 
devil’s claw; but I had to take it, or walk the plank; so I did 
take it ; and, oh Lord, would you believe it ? she gave mine such 
a squeeze.’ 

Lewis.—* Gammon !’ 

Castor.—‘ I tell you she gave my flipper the most delicious 
squeeze you ever—it was so long, and soft, and gentle.’ 

Curtis.—* But what was it for ?’ 

Castor.—‘ At the time I thought it was to encourage me ; for 
she said, ever so softly, ““ You are a brave man.” But more likely 
it was to delude me, and put me off my guard. Well, I was for 
sheering off, after that, and I made a low bow to the “ Malignant ; ” 
he never got up, but he showed his little bit o’ breeding, took the 
snake-pipe out of his mouth, and brought his head slowly down, an 
inch a minute, till he looked like pitch-poling over on to the 
floor and cutting a somersault ; and, whilst he was going down and 
up again, the lady said, “ You had better wait a minute ;” it was 
in a very particular way she said it ; and she flew to a telegraph, 
and her white hands went clicking at an awful rate; and I cannot 
get it out of my head that if those white hands hadn’t worked those 
wires, I should have been cut in pieces at the cabin-door. Not 
that I cared so very much for that. I HAD MY LITTLE PLAN. How- 
ever, she left off clicking, just as that old picture got his figure- 
head above his bows again; so I made my bow to ’em both, and 
sheered off ; and blest if that elderly officer does not meet me at the 
door, and march before me to the quarter-deck; and there’s 
another officer hailing my boat; and there were fine scarlet silk 
side-ropes fixed, and two men standing by them. So I came away 
in state. But I’m no wiser than I went. Whether it is an 
Eastern prince, out on pleasure, or a first-class pirate, I don’t 
know. I hope you will order a tip-top breakfast, Captain, for the 
honour of the ship; lobster curry, for one thing; and sharpen 
cutlasses, and clean small arms; and borrow all Mr. Greaves’s re- 
volvers; he is taking out quite a cargo of ’em: and that reminds 
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me I forgot to tell you what my little plan was that made me so 
saucy. I borrowed one of Greaves’s six-shooters ; here it is, and at 
the first sign of treachery, I wasn’t going to waste powder, but just 
cut back and kill the “ Malignant” and the Corsair’s bride ; for I 
argued they wouldn’t have a successor ready, and ten to one they 
would have a quarrel who was to take the command; so that would 
save our hooker at the expense of one hand, and him a bachelor. 
Nobody minds a bachelor getting snuffed out.’ 

Upon Mr. Castor revealing his little plan, the other officers in- 
sisted on shaking hands with him. At which he stared, but con- 
sented heartily ; and, finding himself in such unexpected favour, 
repeated his advice. ‘ Prepare an excellent breakfast for to-mor- 
row, and grind cutlasses, and load the guns with grape, and get all 
the small arms loaded, especially revolvers; for,’ said Castor, ‘I 
think they mean to board us to-night, cut all our throats, ravish 
the women, and scuttle the craft, when they have rifled her; but, 
if they don’t, I’m swre they will come to breakfast. She gave me 
her hand on that, and the turbaned Turk nodded his thundering 
old piratical figure-head.’ 

The other officers agreed with him that the ship would probably 
be attacked that night, and all possible preparations were made for 
her defence. They barred the ports on the main deck, charged the 
cannon with grape, armed the Lascars with cutlasses, and the white 
men with muskets as well, and the officers and the boatswain with 
cutlasses and revolvers. 

The sun set, and all was now grim expectation and anxiety. 
No watch was called, for the whole crew was the watch. 

The moon came out, and showed the cutter, likea black snake, 
lying abominably near. 

Hour after hour dragged by in chill suspense. Each bell, as it 
was struck, rang like a solemn knell. 

Midnight came, and passed. Morning approached. 

The best time for attacking seemed to have passed. 

Fears began to lessen; hopes to glow. 

The elastic Castor began to transfer his whole anxiety to the 
cook and his mate, standing firm to his theory that the Corsair 
and his bride would come to breakfast, if they did not attack the 
ship that night. The Captain pooh-poohed this; and, indeed, 
Castor persuaded nobody but the cook. Him he so flattered 
about his fish-patties, and lobster-curries, &c., that he believed 
anything. 

Day broke, and the ship’s company and officers breathed freely. 
Some turned in. But still the schooner was closely watched by 
many eyes and deck-glasses, and keenly suspected. 
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Soon after eight bells there was a movement on board the 
schooner; and this was immediately reported by Mr. Castor, then 
in charge of the ship, to Captain Curtis. He came on deck 
directly. 

‘ You are right, sir, said he, handling his glass, ‘and they are 
lowering a boat. He is coming. And—by Jove, they are rigging 
a whip. There’s a lady. Mr. Castor, rig a whip on the main- 
yard. Bear a hand there, forward. Bosen!—attend the side. 
Here, sling this chair. Smart, now—they are shoving off.’ 

Six able oarsmen brought the Corsair and his bride, with race- 
horse speed, from the schooner to the ship. 

But there were smart fellows on board the ‘Phcebe’ too. 
There was a shrill wind of the boatswain’s pipe-call, the side was 
promptly manned, the chair lowered into the schooner’s boat as she 
came alongside, and gently hoisted, with the ladyin it, and she 
was landed on the deck of the ‘ Phebe.’ 

She had a thick veil on. 

The commander of the schooner drew up beside her, and 
Captain Curtis came forward, and the two commanders off hats and 
bowed. 

The captain of the schooner was now gorgeous in a beautiful 
light-blue uniform, the cloth glossy as velvet, and heavy with 
silver, as was also his cap. 

The Captain led the way to the cabin. His guests followed ; 
the ladies were duly informed, and dropped in one after another. 
Then the Corsair’s bride removed her veil, and revealed a truly 
beautiful woman, in the prime of youth, with a divine complexion, 
and eyes almost purple, so deep was their blue. 

Captain Curtis seated this dazzling creature to his right, and, 
to the surprise of the company, her commander immediately 
seated himself on her other side. The ladies looked at each other, 
and smiled, as much as to say ‘He is jealous; and no great 
wonder.’ However, they talked to her across the body of her 
lord, and she to them, and she was a most piquant addition to the 
table, and full of spirit; she seemed devoted to her companion. 

For all that, she had a letter in her pocket, which she intended 
to confide to one of those ladies she had never seen before in all 
her life; and she was now quietly examining their faces, and 

judging their voices, as she conversed with them, merely to make 
the best selection of a confidante she could. 

The breakfast did honour to the ship, and the Corsair praised 
the lobster curry, and made himself very agreeable all round. 

Presently one of the ladies said to Mr. Castor, ‘ But where is 
Mr. Greaves?’ Castor told her he had been disabled by a shot a 
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lubberly gunner had dropped on his foot, and was confined to his 
cabin. 

‘Oh dear,’ said the lady; ‘ poor Mr. Greaves! How unlucky 
he is!’ 

‘Is it one of your officers?’ asked the strange lady quietly. 

‘No, ma’am. He is a Queen’s officer, lieutenant of the 
“ Centaur,” going out with us, as passenger.’ 

Then the lady changed colour, but said nothing, and speedily 
turned the conversation; but the Corsair looked black as thunder, 
and became rather silent all of a sudden. 

The ladies rose, and invited the fair stranger to go with them. 

‘ Please excuse her,’ said the Corsair, in a civil but commanding 
tone. 

She seemed indifferent. 

Soon after this an officer came in, and said, joyfully, ‘ Wind 
from the Nor-west.’ 

‘Ah!’ said thestranger ; ‘then we must leave you, sir. Come 
on deck, dear.’ 

When they got on deck, the lady said, rather pettishly, ‘ Wind ? 
I feel no wind.’ Thereupon Mr. Castor pointed out to her a dark 
blue line, about eight miles off, on the pale blue water. 

‘Oh!’ said she; ‘ that is wind, is it ?’ 

‘ Yes, ma’am, and a good breeze too; it will be here in twenty 
minutes. Why, your boat is gone. Never mind, we will take you.’ 

‘ By all means,’ said she, aloud ; then, as she turned from him, 
she said in a swift whisper, ‘Sit near me in the boat; I’ve some- 
thing for you.’ 

Now this conversation passed at the head of the companion- 
ladder, and Greaves heard the lady’s voice, though not the words. 
He started violently, huddled on his clothes, and would have hob- 
bled on deck; but the boat was brought alongside in full view from 
the port window of his cabin. He heard her grate the ship’s side, 
and opened the window just as the lady was lowered into the boat. 
The chair was hoisted. The lady, with her veil down as she had 
come, took her seat on the stern thwart, beside her companion; 
Castor sitting at the helm. 

‘Shove off!’ was the word. 

Then, as they turned the boat’s head round, the lady, who had 
seen Greaves through her veil, and had time to recognise him in 
spite of his beard, lifted her veil for one moment, and showed him 
the face of Ellen Ap Reice—that face he had loved so well, and 
suffered so cruelly for loving it. That face was now pale and elo- 
quent beyond the power of words. There was self-reproach, a prayer 
for forgiveness, and, stranger still—a prayer to that injured friend 
— FOR HELP. 


(To be continued.) 

















Comets as Portents. 


BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


The blazing star, 
Threat’ning the world with famine, plague, and war ; 
To princes death ; to kingdoms many curses ; 
To all estates inevitable losses ; 
To herdsmen rot; to ploughmen hapless seasons ; 
To sailors storms; to cities civil treasons. 


ALTHOUGH comets are no longer regarded with superstitious awe as 
in old times, mystery still clings to them. Astronomers can tell 
what path a comet is travelling upon, and say whence it has come 
and whither it will go, can even in many cases predict the periodic 
returns of a comet, can analyse the substance of these strange 
wanderers, and have recently discovered a singular bond of rela- 
tionship between comets and those other strange visitants from the 
celestial depths, the shooting stars. But astronomy has hitherto 
proved unable to determine the origin of comets, the part they 
perform in the economy of the universe, their real structure, the 
causes of the marvellous changes of shape which they undergo as 
they approach the sun, rush round him, and then retreat. As Sir 
John Herschel has remarked: ‘ No one, hitherto, has been able to 
assign any single point in which we should be a bit better or worse 
off, materially speaking, if there were no such thing as a comet. 
Persons, even thinking persons, have busied themselves with con- 
jectures; such as that they may serve for fuel for the sun (into 
which, however, they never fall), or that they may cause warm 
summers, which is a mere fancy, or that they may give rise to epi- 
demics, or potato-blights, and so forth.’ And though, as he 
justly says, ‘ this is all wild talking,’ yet it will probably continue 
until astronomers have been able to master the problems respecting 
comets which hitherto have foiled their best efforts. The unex- 
plained has ever been and will ever be marvellous to the general 
mind. Just as unexplained regions of the earth have been tenanted 
in imagination by 
anthropophagi and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders, 


so do wondrous possibilities exist in the unknown and the ill- 
understood phenomena of nature. 


In old times, when the appearance and movements of comets 
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were supposed to be altogether uncontrolled by physical laws, it 
was natural that comets should be regarded as signs from heaven, 
tokens of Divine wrath towards some, and of the interposition of 
Divine providence in favour of others. As Seneca well remarked: 
‘ There is no man so dull, so obtuse, so turned to earthly things, 
who does not direct all the powers of his mind towards things 
Divine when some novel phenomenon appears in the heavens. 
While all follows its usual course up yonder, familiarity robs the 
spectacle of its grandeur. For so are men made. However wonderful 
may be what he sees day after day, he looks on it with indifference ; 
while matters of very little importance attract and interest him 
if they depart from the accustomed order. The host of heavenly 
constellations beneath the vault of heaven whose beauty they adorn, 
attract no attention; but if any unusual appearance be noticed 
among them, at once all eyes are turned heavenwards. The sun is 
only looked on with interest when he is undergoing eclipse. Men 
observe the moon only under like conditions. . . So thoroughly 
is it a part of our nature to admire the new rather than the great. 
The same is true of comets. When one of these fiery bodies of un- 
usual form appears everyone is eager to know what it means; 
men forget other objects to inquire about the new arrival; they 
know not whether to wonder or to tremble; for many spread 
fear on all sides, drawing from the phenomenon most grave prog- 
nostics.’ 

There is no direct reference to comets in the Bible, either in the 
Old Testament or the New. It is possible that some of the signs 
from heaven recorded in the Bible pages were either comets or 
meteors, and that even where in some places an angel or messenger 
from God is said to have appeared and delivered a message, what 
really happened was that some remarkable phenomenon in the 
heavens was interpreted in a particular manner by the priests, and 
the interpretation afterwards described as the message of an angel. 
The image of the ‘ flaming sword which turned every way’ may 
have been derived from a comet ; but we can form no safe conclu- 
sion about this, any more than we can upon the question whether 
the ‘ horror of great darkness’ which fell upon Abraham (Genesis 
xv. 12) when the sun was going down was caused by an eclipse ; ' 
or whether the going back of the shadow upon the dial of Ahaz 


1 A gentleman, whose acquaintance I made in returning from America last spring, 
assured me that he had found demonstrative evidence showing that a total eclipse of 
the moon then occurred ; for he could prove that Abraham’s vision occurred at the 
time of full moon, so that it could not otherwise have been dark when the sun went 
down (v.17). But the horror of great darkness occurred when the sun was going 
down, and total eclipses of the moon do not behave that way—at least, in our time. 
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was caused by a mock sun. The star seen by the wise men from 
the east may have been a comet, since the word translated ‘star’ sig- 
nifies any bright object seen in the heavens, and is in fact the same 
word which Homer, in a passage frequently referred to, uses to sig- 
nify either acomet or a meteor. The way in which it appeared to 
go before them, when (directed by Herod, be it noticed) they 
went to Bethlehem, almost due south of Jerusalem, would corre- 
spond to a meridian culmination low down—for the star had 
manifestly not been visible in the earlier evening, since we are told 
that they rejoiced when they saw the star again. It was probably 
a comet travelling southwards; and, as the wise men had travelled 
from the east, it had very likely been first seen in the west as an 
evening star, wherefore its course was retrograde,—that is, sup- 
posing it was acomet.' It may possibly have been an apparition 
of Halley’s comet, following a course somewhat similar to that 
which it followed in the year 1835, when the perihelion passage 
was made on November 15, and the comet running southwards dis- 
appeared to northern astronomers, though in January it was 
‘received’ by Sir J. Herschel, to use his own expression, ‘in the 
southern hemisphere.’ There was an apparition of Halley’s comet 
in the year 66, or seventy years after the Nativity; and the period 
of the comet varies, according to the perturbing influences affecting 
the comet’s motion, from sixty-nine to eighty years. 

Homer does not, to the best of my recollection, refer anywhere 
directly to comets. Pope, indeed, who made very free with 
Homer’s references to the heavenly bodies,? introduces a comet— 
and a red one, too !—into the simile of the heavenly portent in 
Book IV. :— 


As the red comet from Saturnius sent 
To fright the nations with a dire portent, 





' It is not easy to understand what else it could have been. The notion that a 
conjunction of three planets, which nearly took place about the time of Christ’s birth, 
gave rise to the tradition of the star in the east, though propounded by a former pre- 
sident of the Astronomical Society, could hardly be entertained by an astronomer, 
unless he entirely rejected Matthew’s account, which the author of this theory (the 
Rey. Charles Pritchard), being a clergyman, can scarcely have done. 

? As, for instance, when he makes Homer say of the moon that 


Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole. 


It is difficult, indeed, to understand how so thorough an astronomer as the late Admiral 
Smyth could have called the passage in which these lines occur one of the finest bursts 
of poetry in our language, except on the principle wittily cited by Waller when 
Charles II. upbraided him for the warmth of his panegyric on Cromwell, that ‘ poets 
succeed better with fiction than with truth,’ Macaulay, though not an astronomer, 
speaks more justly of the passage in saying that this single passage contains more in- 
accuracies than can be found in all Wordsworth’s ‘ Excursion.’ 
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(A fatal sign to armies in the plain, 

Or trembling sailors on the wintry main), 
With sweeping glories glides along in air, 
And shakes the sparkles from its blazing hair: 
Between two armies thus, in open sight, 

Shot the bright goddess in a trail of light. 


But Homer says nothing of this comet. If Homer had intro- 
duced a comet, we may be sure it would not have shaken sparkles 
from its blazing tail. Homer said simply that ‘ Pallas rushed 
from the peaks of heaven, like the bright star sent by the son of 
crafty-counselled Kronus (as a sign either to sailors, or the broad 
array of the nations), from which many sparks proceed.’ Strangely 
enough, Pingré and Lalande, the former noted for his researches 
into ancient comets, the latter a skilful astronomer, agree in con- 
sidering that Homer really referred to a comet, and they even re- 
gard this comet as an apparition of the comet of 1680. They cite 
in support of this opinion the portent which followed the prayer of 
Anchises, ‘ Aneid,’ Book II. 692, &c.: ‘Scarce had the old man 
ceased from praying, when a peal of thunder was heard on the left, 
and a star, gliding from the heavens amid the darkness, ruslied 
through space followed by a long train of light; we saw the star, 
says Aneas, ‘suspended for a moment above the roof, brighten 
our home with its fires, then, tracing out a brilliant course, dis- 
appear in the forests of Ida; then a long train of flame illu- 
minated us, and the place around reeked with the smell of 
sulphur. Overcome by these startling portents, my father arose, 
invoked the gods, and worshipped the holy star.’ It is impossible 
to recognise here the description of a comet. The noise, the trail 
of light, the visible motion, the smell of sulphur, all correspond 
with the fall of a bolide close by; and doubtless Virgil simply in- 
troduced into the narrative the circumstances of some such phe- 
nomenon which had been witnessed in his own time. To base on such 
a point the theory that the comet of 1680 was visible at the time 
of the fall of Troy, the date of which is unknown, is venturesome in 
the extreme. True, the period calculated for the comet of 1680, when 
Pingré and Lalande agreed in this unhappy guess, was 575 years ; 
and if we multiply this period by five we obtain 2875 years, taking 
1680 from which leaves 1195 years B.c., near enough to the supposed 
date of the capture of Troy. Unfortunately, Encke (the eminent 
astronomer to whom we owe that determination of the sun’s 
distance which for nearly half a century held its place in our 
books, but has within the last twenty years been replaced by a 
distance three millions of miles less) went over afresh the calcu- 
lations of the motions of that famous comet, and found that 
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instead of 575 years the most probable period is about 8814 years. 
The difference amounts only to 8239 years; but even this small 
difference rather impairs the theory of Lalande and Pingré.' 

Three hundred and seventy-one years before the Christian era, 
a comet appeared which Aristotle (who was a boy at the time) has 
described. Diodorus Siculus writes thus respecting it: ‘In the 
first year of the 102nd Olympiad, Alcisthenes being Archon of 
Athens, several prodigies announced the approaching humiliation 
of the Lacedzmonians; a blazing torch of extraordinary size, which 
was compared to a flaming beam, was seen during several nights.’ 
Guillemin, from whose interesting work on Comets I have trans- 
lated the above passage, remarks that this same comet was re- 
garded by the ancients as having not merely presaged but produced 
the earthquakes which caused the towns of Helice and Bura to 
be submerged. This was clearly in the thoughts of Seneca when 
he said of this comet that as soon as it appeared it brought about 
the submergence of Bura and Helice. 

In those times, however, comets were not regarded solely as 
signs of disaster. As the misfortunes of one nation were commonly 
held to be of advantage to other nations, so the same comet might 
be regarded very differently by different nations or different rulers. 
Thus the comet of the year 344 B.c. was regarded by Timoleon of 
Corinth as presaging the success of his expedition against Corinth. 
‘The gods announced, said Diodorus Siculus, ‘by a remarkable 
portent, his success and future greatness; a blazing torch appeared 
in the heavens at night, and went before the fleet of Timoleon 
until he arrived in Sicily.” The comets of the years 134 3B.c. and 
118 B.c. were not regarded as portents of death, but as signalising, 
the former the birth, the latter the accession, of Mithridates. The 
eomet of 43 B.c. was held by some to be the soul of Julius Czsar 
on its way to the abode of the gods. Bodin, a French lawyer of 
the sixteenth century, regarded this as the usual significance of 

1 It may be necessary to throw in here a few words of explanation, lest the non- 
astronomical reader should run away with the idea that the so-called exact science 
is a very inexact science indeed, so far as comets are concerned. The comet of 1680 
was one of those which travel on a very eccentric orbit. Coming, indeed, from out 
depths many times more remote than the path even of the remotest planet, Neptune, 
this comet approached nearer to the sun than any which astronomers have ever seen, 
except only the comet of 1843. When at its nearest its nucleus was only a sixth part 
of the sun’s diameter from his surface. Thus the part of the comet’s orbit along 
which astronomers trace its motion was only a small part at one end of an enormously 
long oval, and very slight errors of observation were sufficient to produce very large 
errors in the determination of the nature of the comet’s orbit. Encke admitted that 
the period might, so far as the comparatively imperfect observations made in 1680 
were concerned, be any whatever, from 805 years to many millions of years, or even 


to infinity—that is, the comet might have a path not re-entering into itself, but 
carrying the comet for ever away from the sun after its one visit to our system, 
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comets. He was, indeed, sufficiently modest to attribute the 
opinion to Democritus, but the whole credit of the discovery 
belonged to himself. He maintained that comets only indicate 
approaching misfortunes because they are the spirits or souls of 
illustrious men, who for many years have acted the part of guardian 
angels, and, being at last ready to die, celebrate their last triumph 
by voyaging to the firmament as flaming stars. ‘ Naturally,’ he says, 
‘the appearance of a comet is followed by plague, pestilence, and 
civil war; for the nations are deprived of the guidance of their 
worthy rulers, who, while they were alive, gave all their efforts to 
prevent intestine disorders.’ Pingré comments justly on this, say- 
ing that ‘it must be classed among base and shameful flatteries, 
not among philosophic opinions.’ 

Usually, however, it must be admitted that the ancients, like 
the men of the middle ages, regarded comets as harbingers of evil. 
‘A fearful star is the comet,’ says Pliny, ‘and not easily appeased, 
as appeared in the late civil troubles when Octavius was consul ; 
a second time by the intestine war of Pompey and Cesar; and, in 
our own time, when, Claudius Cesar having been poisoned, the 
empire was left to Domitian, in whose reign there appeared a 
blazing comet.’ Lucan tells us of the second event here referred 
to, that during the war ‘ the darkest nights were lit up by unknown 
stars’ (a rather singular way of saying that there were no dark 
nights); ‘the heavens appeared on fire, flaming torches traversed 
in all directions the depths of space ; a comet, that fearful star 
which overthrows the powers of the earth, showed its horrid hair.’ 
Seneca also expressed the opinion that some comets portend 
mischief: ‘Some comets,’ he said, ‘are very cruel and portend the 
worst misfortunes ; they bring with them and leave behind them 
the seeds of blood and slaughter.’ 

It was held, indeed, by many in those times a subject for 
reproach that some were too hard of heart to believe when these 
signs were sent. It was a point of religious faith that ‘ God 
worketh’ these ‘signs and wonders in heaven.’ When troubles 
were about to befall men, ‘ nation rising against nation, and king- 
dom against kingdom, with great earthquakes in divers places, 
and famines, and pestilences, and fearful sights,’ then ‘ great signs 
shall there be from heaven.’ Says Josephus, commenting on the 
obstinacy of the Jews in such matters, ‘when they were at any 
time premonished from the lips of truth itself, by prodigies and 
other premonitory signs of their approaching ruin, they had neither 
eyes nor ears nor understanding to make a right use of them, but 
passed them over without heeding or so much as thinking of them; 
as, for example, what shall we say of the comet in the form of a 
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sword that hung over Jerusalem for a whole year together?’ This 
was probably the comet described by Dion Cassius (Hist. Roman. 
Ixv. 8) as having been visible between the months of April and 
December in the year 69 a.p. This or the comet of 66 a.D. might 
have been Halley’s comet. The account of Josephus as to the 
time during which it was visible would not apply to Halley’s, or, 
indeed, to any known comet whatever; doubtless he exaggerated. 
He says: ‘ The comet was of the kind called Xiphias, because their 
tail resembles the blade of a sword,’ and this would apply fairly 
well to Halley’s comet as seen in 1682, 1759, and 1835; though 
it is to be remembered that comets vary very much even at succes- 
sive apparitions, and it would be quite unsafe to judge from tbe 
appearance of a comet seen eighteen centuries ago that it either 
was or was not the same as some comet now known to be periodic. 

The comet of 79 a.D. is interesting as having given rise toa 
happy retort from Vespasian, whose death the comet was held to 
portend. Seeing some of his courtiers whispering about the comet, 
‘ That hairy star,’ he said, ‘ does not portend evil tome. It menaces 
rather the king of the Parthians. He is a hairy man, but I am 
bald.’ 

Anna Comnena goes even beyond Josephus. He only rebuked 
other men for not believing so strongly as he did himself in the 
significance of comets—a rebuke little needed, indeed, if we can 
judge from what history tells us of the terrors excited by comets. 
But the judicious daughter of Alexius was good enough to approve 
of the wisdom which provided these portents. Speaking of a 
remarkable comet which appeared before the irruption of the 
Gauls into the Roman empire, she says: ‘ This happened by the 
usual administration of Providence in such cases; for it is not fit 
that so great and strange an alteration of things as was brought 
to pass by that irruption of theirs should be without some previous 
denunciation and admonishment from heaven.’ 

Socrates, the historian (b. 6, c. 6), says that when Gainas 
besieged Constantinople, ‘so great was the danger which hung 
over the city, that it was presignified and portended by a huge 
blazing comet which reached from heaven to the earth, the 
like whereof no man had ever seen before.’ And Cedrenus, in his 
‘Compendium of History,’ states that a comet appeared before 
the death of Johannes Tzimicas, the emperor of the East, which 
foreshadowed not alone his death but the great calamities which 
were to befall the Roman empire by reason of their civil wars. In 
like manner, the comet of 451 announced the death of Attila, 
that of 455 the death of Valentinian. The death of Merovingius 
was announced by the comet of 577, of Chilperic by that of 584, 
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of the Emperor Maurice by that of 602, of Mahomet by that of 
632, of Louis the Debonair by that of 837, and of the Emperor 
Louis II. by that of 837. Nay, so confidently did men believe 
that comets indicated the approaching death of great men, that 
they did not believe a very great man could die without a comet. 
So they inferred that the death of a very great man indicated 
the arrival of a comet; and if the comet chanced not to be visible, 
so much the worse—not for the theory, but—for the comet. ‘A 
comet of this kind,’ says Pingré, ‘ was that of the year 814, presag- 
ing the death of Charlemagne.’ So Guillemin quotes Pingré; but 
he should rather have said, such was the comet whose arrival was 
announced by Charlemagne’s death—and in no other way, for it 
was not seen by mortal man. 

The reader who chances to be strong as to his dates may have 
observed that some of the dates above mentioned for comets do 
not accord exactly with the dates of the events associated with 
those comets. Thus Louis the Debonair did not die in 837, but 
in 840. This, however, is a matter of very littke importance. If 
some men, after their comet has called for them, are ‘ an unconsci- 
onable time in dying,’ as Charles II. said of himself, it surely must 
not be considered the fault of the comet. Louis himself regarded 
the comet of 837 as his death-warrant. The astrologers admitted 
as much, and what more could be desired? The account of the 
matter given in a chronicle of the time by a writer who called 
himself ‘The Astronomer,’ is ‘curious enough: ‘ During the holy 
season of Easter, a phenomenon ever fatal and of gloomy foreboding 
appeared in the heavens. As soon as the emperor, who paid atten- 
tion to such phenomena, received the first announcement of it, he 
gave himself no rest until he had called a certain learned man and 
myself before him. As soon as I arrived, he anxiously asked me 
what I thought of such a sign. I asked time of him, in order to 
consider the aspect of the stars, and to discover the truth by their 
means, promising to acquaint him on the morrow; but the emperor, 
persuaded that I wished to gain time, which was true, in order not 
to be obliged to announce anything fatal to him, said to me: “ Go 
on the terrace of the palace, and return at once to tell me what 
you have seen, for I did not see this star last evening, and you did 
not point it out to me; but I know that it is a comet; tell me 
what you think it announces to me.” Then, scarcely allowing me 
time to say a word, he added: “ There is still another thing you 
keep back: it is that a change of reign and the death of a prince 
are announced by this sign.” And as I advanced the testimony of the 
prophet, who said: “ Fear not the signs of the heavens as the nations 
fear them,” the prince with his grand nature, and the wisdom which 
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never forsook him, said : “‘ We must only fear Him who has created 
both us and this star. But, as this phenomenon may refer to us, 
let us acknowledge it as a warning from heaven.”’ Accordingly, 
Louis himself and all his court fasted and prayed, and he built 
churches and monasteries. But all was of no avail. In little more 
than three years he died; showing, as the historian Raoul Glaber 
remarked, that ‘these phenomena of the universe are never presented 
to man without surely announcing some wonderful and terrible 
event. With a range of three years in advance, and so many 
kings and princes as there were about in those days, and are still, 
it would be rather difficult for a comet to appear without announc- 
ing some such wonderful and terrible event as a royal death. 

The year 1000 a.p. was by all but common consent regarded 
as the date assigned for the end of the world. For a thousand 
years Satan had been chained, and now he was to be loosened for 
a while. So that when a comet made its appearance, and, terrible 
to relate, continued visible for nine days, the phenomenon was 
regarded as something more than a nine days’ wonder. Besides 
the comet, a very wonderful meteor was seen. ‘The heavens 
opened, and a kind of flaming torch fell upon the earth, leaving 
behind a long track of light like the path of a flash of lightning. 
Its brightness was so great that it frightened not only those who 
were in the fields, but even those who were in their houses. As 
this opening in the sky slowly closed, men saw with horror the 
figure of a dragon, whose feet were blue, and whose head’ [like that 
of Dickens’s dwarf | ‘seemed to grow larger and larger.’ A picture 
of this dreadful meteor accompanies the account given by the old 
chronicler. For fear the exact likeness of the dragon might not 
be recognised (and, indeed, to see it one must ‘make believe a 
good deal’), there is placed beside it a picture of a dragon to 
correspond, which picture is in turn labelled ‘ Serpens cum ceruleis 
pedibus.’ It was considered very wicked in the year 1000 to doubt 
that the end of the world was close at hand. But somehow the 
world escaped that time. 

In the year 1066, Halley’s comet appeared to announce to the 
Saxons the approaching conquest of England by William the 
Norman. A contemporary poet made a singular remark, which 
may have some profound poetical meaning, but certainly seems a 
little indistinct on the surface. He said that ‘the comet had been 
more favourable to William than nature had been to Cesar; the 
latter had no hair, but William had received some from the comet.’ 
This is the only instance, so far as I know, in which a comet has 
been regarded as a peruquier. A monk of Malmesbury spoke 
more to the purpose, according to then received ideas, in thus 
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apostrophising the comet: ‘ Here art thou again, cause of tears to 
many mothers! It is long since I saw thee last, but I see thee 
now more terrible than ever; thou threatenest my country with 
complete ruin.’ 

Halley’s comet, with its inconveniently short period of about 
seventy-seven years, has repeatedly troubled the nations, and been 
regarded as a sign sent from Heaven: 


Ten million cubic miles of head, 
Ten billion leagues of tail, 


provided for the sole purpose of warning one petty race of earth- 
folks against the evils likely to be brought against them by 
another. This comet has appeared twenty-four times since the 
date of its first recorded appearance, which some consider to have 
been 12 B.c., and others refer to a few years later. It may be 
interesting to quote here Balinet’s description of the effects ascribed 
in 1455 to this comet, often the terror of nations, but the triumph 
of mathematicians as the first whose motions were brought into 
recognisable obedience to the laws of gravity.' 

‘The Mussulmans, with Mahomet II. at their head, were 
besieging Belgrade, which was defended by Huniade, surnamed 
the Exterminator of the Turks. Halley’s comet appeared, and the 
two armies were seized with equal fear. Pope Calixtus III., him- 
self seized by the general terror, ordered public prayers, and 
timidly anathematised the comet and the enemies of Christianity. 
He established the prayer called the noon Angelus, the use of which 
is continued in all Catholic churches. The Franciscans (Fréres 
Mineurs) brought 40,000 defenders to Belgrade, besieged by the 
conqueror of Constantinople, the destroyer of the Eastern Empire. 
At last the battle began; it continued two days without ceasing. 
A contest of two days caused 40,000 combatants to bite the dust. 
The Franciscans unarmed, crucifix in hand, were in the front rank, 
invoking the papal exorcism against the comet, and turning upon 
the enemy that heavenly wrath of which none in those times dared ~ 
doubt.’ 

The great comet of 1556 has been regarded as the occasion of 
the Emperor Charles V.’s abdication of the imperial throne; a cir- 
cumstance which seems rendered a little doubtful by the fact that 
he had already abdicated when the comet appeared—a mere detail, 
perhaps, but suggesting the possibility that cause and effect may 
have been interchanged by mistake, and that it was Charles’s 


1 For a portion of the passages which I have quoted in this essay I am indebted 
to Guillemin’s ‘Treatise on Comets,’ a useful contribution to the literature of the 
subject, though somewhat inadequate so far as exposition is concerned. 
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abdication which occasioned the appearance of the comet. Accord- 
ing to Gemma’s account, the comet was conspicuous rather from 
its great light than from the length of its tail or the strangeness 
of its appearance. ‘Its head equalled Jupiter in brightness, and 
was equal in diameter to nearly half the apparent diameter of the 
moon. It appeared about the end of February, and in March 
presented a terrible appearance, according to Ripamonte. ‘ Terrific, 
indeed,’ says Sir J. Herschel, ‘it might well have been to the 
mind of a prince prepared by the most abject superstition to 
receive its appearance as a warning of approaching death, and as 
specially sent, whether in anger or in mercy, to detach his 
thoughts from earthly things, and fix them on his eternal in- 
terests. Such was its effect on the Emperor Charles V., whose 
abdication is distinctly ascribed by many historians to this cause, 
and whose words on the occasion of his first beholding it have 
even been recorded— 


“ His ergo indiciis me mea fata vocant ”— 


the language and the metrical form of which exclamation afford 
no ground for disputing its authenticity, when the habits and edu- 
cation of those times are fairly considered.’ It is quite likely that, 
having already abdicated the throne, Charles regarded the comet 
as signalling his retirement from power—an event which he doubt- 
less considered a great deal too important to be left without some 
celestial record. But the words attributed to him are in all proba- 
bility apocryphal. 

The comet of 1577 was remarkable for the strangeness of its 
aspect, which in some respects resembled that of the comet of 
1858, called Donati’s. It required only the terror with which 
such portentous objects were witnessed in the Middle Ages to 
transform the various streamers, curved and straight, extending 
from such an object, into swords and spears, and other signs of war 
and trouble. Doubtless, we owe to the fears of the Middle Ages 
the strange pictures claiming to present the actual aspect of some 
of the larger comets. Hailey’s comet did not escape. It was com- 
pared to a straight sword at one visit, to a curved scimitar in 
1456, and even at its last return in 1835 there were some who 
recognised in the comet a resemblance to a misty head. Other 
comets have been compared to swords of fire, bloody crosses, flaming 
daggers, spears, serpents, fiery dragons, fish, and so forth. But in 
this respect no comet would seem to have been comparable with 
that of 1528, of which Andrew Paré writes as follows: ‘ This 
comet was so horrible and dreadful, and engendered such terror 
in the minds of men, that they died, some from fear alone, others 
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from illness engendered by fear. It was of immense length and 
blood-red colour; at its head was seen the figure of a curved 
arm, holding a large sword in the hand as if preparing to strike. 
At the point of this sword were three stars; and on either side a 
number of axes, knives, and swords covered with blood, amongst 
which were many hideous human faces with bristling beards and 
hair.’ 

Such peculiarities of shape, and also those affecting the position 
and movements of comets, were held to be full of meaning. As 
Bayle pointed out in his ‘ Thoughts about the Comet of 1680,’ these 
fancies are of great antiquity. Pliny tells us that in his time 
astrologers claimed to interpret the meaning of a comet’s position 
and appearance, and that also of the direction towards which its 
rays pointed. They could, moreover, explain the effects produced 
by the fixed stars whose rays were conjoined with the comet’s. If 
a comet resembles a flute, then musicians are aimed at; when 
comets are in the less dignified parts of the constellations, they 
presage evil to immodest persons; if the head of a comet forms an 
equilateral triangle or a square with fixed stars, then it is time for 
mathematicians and men of science to tremble. When they are 
in the sign of the Ram, they portend great wars and widespread 
mortality, the abasement of the great and the elevation of the 
small, besides fearful droughts in regions over which that sign pre- 
dominates; in the Virgin, they imply many grievous ills to the 
female portion of the population ; in the Scorpion, they portend a 
plague of reptiles, especially locusts; in the Fishes, they indicate 
great troubles from religious differences, besides war and pestilence. 
When, like the one described by Milton, they ‘fire the length of 
Ophiuchus large,’ they show that there will be much mortality 
caused by poisoning. 

The comet of 1680, which led Bayle to write the treatise to 
which reference has just been made, was one well calculated to 
inspire terror. Indeed, if the truth were known, that comet pro- 
bably brought greater danger to the inhabitants of the earth than 
any other except the comet of 1843—the danger not, however, 
being that derived from possible collision between the earth and 
a comet, but that arising from the possible downfall of a large 
comet upon the sun, and the consequent enormous increase of the 
sun’s heat. That, according to Newton, is the great danger men 
have to fear from comets; and the comet of 1680 was one which 
in that sense was avery dangerous one. There is no reason why a 
comet from outer space should not fall straight towards the sun, 
as at one time the comet of 1680 was supposed to be doing. All 
the comfort that science can give the world on that point is that 
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such a course for a comet is only one out of many millions of pos- 
sible courses, all fully as likely; and that, therefore, the chance of 
a comet falling upon the sun is only as one in many millions. 
Still, the comet of 1680 made a very fair shot at the sun, and a 
very slight modification of its course by Jupiter or Saturn might 
have brought about the catastrophe which Newton feared. Whether, 
if a comet actually fell upon the sun, anything very dreadful would 
happen, is not so clear. Newton’s ideas respecting comets were 
formed in ignorance of many physical facts and laws which in our 
day render reasoning upon the subject comparatively easy. Yet, 
even in our time, it is not possible to assert confidently that such 
fears are idle. During the solar outburst witnessed by Carrington 
and Hodgson in September 1859, it is supposed that the sun 
swallowed a large meteoric mass; and as great comets are probably 
followed by many such masses, it seems reasonable to infer that if 
such a comet fell upon the sun, his surface being pelted with such 
exceptionally large masses, stoned with these mighty meteoric balls, 
would glow all over (or nearly so) as brightly as a small spot of 
that surface glowed upon that occasion. Now that portion was so 
bright that Carrington thought ‘that by some chance a ray of 
light had penetrated a hole in the screen attached to the object- 
glass by which the general image is thrown in shade, for the 
brilliancy was fully equal to that of direct sunlight.’ Manifestly, 
if the whole surface of the sun, or any large portion of the surface, 
were caused to glow with that exceeding brilliancy, surpassing 
ordinary sunlight in the same degree that ordinary sunlight sur- 
passed the shaded solar image in Carrington’s observations, the 
result would be disastrous in the extreme for the inhabitants of 
that half of the earth which chanced to be in sunlight at the time ; 
and if (as could scarcely fail to happen) the duration of that 
abnormal splendour were more than half a day, then the whole 
earth would probably be depopulated by the intense heat. The 
danger, as I have said, is slight—partly because there is small chance 
of a collision between the sun and a comet, partly because we have 
no certain reasons for assuming that a collision would be followed 
by the heating of the sun for a while to a very high temperature. 
Looking around at the suns which people space, and considering 
their history, so far as it has been made known to us, for the last 
two thousand years, we find small occasion for fear. Those suns 
seem to have been for the most part safe from any sudden or rapid 
accessions of heat ; and if they travel thus safely in their mighty 
journeys through space, we may well believe that our sun also is 
safe. Nevertheless, there have been catastrophes here aud there. 
Now one sun and now another has blazed out with a hundred times 
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its usual lustre, gradually losing its new fires and returning to its 
customary brightness; but after what destruction among those 
peopling its system of worlds, who shail say? Spectroscopic 
analysis, that powerful help to the modern astronomical inquirer, 
has shown in one of these cases that just such changes had taken 
place as we might fairly expect would follow if a mighty comet 
fell into the sun. If this interpretation be correct, then we are 
not wholly safe. Any day might bring us news of a comet sailing 
full upon our sun from out the depths of space. Then astronomers 
would perhaps have the opportunity of ascertaining the harmless- 
ness of a collision between the ruler of our system and one of the 
long-tailed visitors from the Celestial Empire. Or, possibly, 
astronomers and the earth’s inhabitants generally might find out 
the reverse, though the knowledge would not avail them much, 
seeing that the messenger who would bring it would be the King 
of Terrors himself. 

It was well, perhaps, that Newton’s discovery of the law of 
gravitation, and the application of this law to the comets of 1680 
and 1682 (the latter our old friend Halley’s comet, then properly 
so called as studied by him), came in time to aid in removing to 
some slight degree the old superstitions respecting comets. For 
in England many remembered the comets of the Great Plague and 
of the Great Fire of London. These comets came so closely upon 
the time of the Plague and the Fire respectively, that it was not 
wonderful if even the wiser sort were struck by the coincidence and 
could scarcely regard it as accidental. It is not easy for the 
student of science in these our times, when the movements of 
comets are as well understood as those of the most orderly planets, 
to place himself in the position of men in the times when no one 
knew on what paths comets came, or whither they retreated after 
they had visited our sun. Taught as men were, on the one hand, 
that it was wicked to question what seemed to be the teaching of 
the Scriptures, that changes or new appearances in the heavens 
were sent to warn mankind of approaching troubles, and perplexed 
as they were, on the other, by the absence of any real knowledge 
respecting comets and meteors, it was not so easy as we might 
imagine from our own way of viewing these matters to shake off a 
superstition which had ruled over men’s minds for thousands of years. 
No sect or order in religion had been free from this superstition. 
Popes and priests had taught their followers to pray against the 
evil influences of comets and other celestial portents; Luther and 
Melanchthon had condemned in no measured terms the rashness 
and impiety of those who had striven to show that the heavenly 
bodies and the earth move in concordance with law—those ‘fools 
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who wish to reverse the entire science of astronomy.’ A long 
interval had elapsed between the time when the Copernican theory 
was struggling for existence—when, but that more serious heresies 
engaged men’s attention and kept religious folk by the ears, that 
astronemical heresy would probably have been quenched in blood— 
and the forging by Newton of the final link of the chain of reason- 
ing on which modern astronomy is based ; but in those times the 
minds of men moved more slowly than in ours. The masses still 
held to the old beliefs about the heavenly bodies. Defoe indeed, 
speaking of the terror of men at the time of the Great Plague, 
says that they ‘were more addicted to prophecies and astrological 
conjurations, dreams, and old wives’ tales, than ever they were 
before or since.’ But in reality, it was only because of the great 
misery then prevailing that men seemed more superstitious 
than usual; for misery brings out the superstitions — the 
fetishisms, if we may so speak—which are inherent in many 
minds, but concealed from others in prosperous times, out of 
shame, or perhaps a worthier feeling. Even in our own times 
great national calamities would show that many superstitions 
exist which had been thought extinct, and we should see excited 
among the ill-educated that particular form of persecution which 
arises not from zeal for religion and not from intolerance, but from 
the belief that the troubles have been sent because of unbelief, and 
the fear that unless some expiation be made the evil will not pass 
away from the midst of the people. It is at such times of general 
affliction that minds of the meaner sort have proved ‘ zealous even 
to slaying.’ 

The influence of strange appearances in the heavens on even 
thoughtful and reasoning minds at such times of universal calamity, 
is well shown by Defoe’s remarks on the comets of the years 1664 
and 1666. ‘The old women,’ he says, ‘ and the phlegmatic, hypo- 
chondriacal part of the other sex, whom I could almost call old 
women too, remarked that those two comets passed directly over 
the city’ [though that appearance must have depended on the 
position whence these old women, male and female, observed the 
comet], ‘and that so very near the houses, that it was plain they 
imported something peculiar to the city alone; and that the comet 
before the Pestilence was of a faint, dull, languid colour, and its 
motion very heavy, solemn, and slow; but that the comet before 
the Fire was bright and sparkling, or, as others said, flaming and 
its motion swift and furious: and that accordingly one fore- 
told a heavy judgment, slow but severe, terrible and frightful, as 
was the Plague; but the other foretold a stroke, sudden, swift, 
and fiery, as was the Conflagration. Nay, so particular some people 
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were, that, as they looked upon that comet preceding the Fire, they 
fancied that they not only saw it pass swiftly and fiercely, and 
could perceive the motion with their eye, but even they heard it; 
that it made a mighty rushing noise, fierce and terrible, though 
at a distance and but just perceivable. I saw both these stars, and 
must confess had had so much the common notion of such things 
in my head, that I was apt to look upon them as the forerunners 
and warnings of God’s judgments, and especially when, the Plague 
having followed the first, I yet saw another of the later kind, I could 
not but say, God had not yet sufficiently scourged the city’ 
[ London ]. 

The comets of 1680 and 1682, though they did not bring 
plagues or conflagrations immediately, yet were not supposed to 
have been altogether without influence. The convenient fiction, 
indeed, that some comets operate quickly and others slowly, made 
it very difficult for a comet to appear to which some evil effects 
could not be ascribed. If anyone can find a single date, since the 
records of history have been carefully kept, which was so fortunately 
placed that during no time following it within five years, no 
prince, king, emperor, or pope died, no war was begun, or ended 
disastrously for one side or the other engaged in it, no revolution 
was effected, neither plague nor pestilence occurred, neither 
droughts nor floods afflicted any nation, no great hurricanes, earth- 
quakes, voleanic outbursts or other trouble was recorded, he will 
then have shown the bare possibility that a comet might have 
appeared which seemed to presage neither abrupt nor slow- 
moving calamities. But it is not possible to name such a date, 
nor even a date which was not followed within two years at the 
utmost by a calamity such as superstition might assign to a comet. 
And so closely have such calamities usually followed, that scarce a 
comet could appear which might not be regarded as the precursor 
of very quickly approaching calamity. Even if a comet had come 
which seemed to bring no trouble, nay, if many such comets had 
come, men would still have overlooked the absence of any apparent 
fulfilment of the predicted troubles. Henry IV. well remarked, 
when he was told that astrologers predicted his death because a 
certain comet had been observed: ‘One of these days they will 
predict it truly, and people will remember better the single oc- 
casion when the prediction will be fulfilled than the many other 
occasions when it has been falsified by the event.’ 

The troubles connected with the comets of 1680 and 1682 were 
removed further from the dates of the events themselves than 
usual, at least so far as the English interpretation of the comets 
was concerned. ‘The great comet in 1680,’ says one, ‘ followed 
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by a lesser comet in 1682, was evidently the forerunner of all 
those remarkable and disastrous events that ended in the revolu- 
tion of 1688. It also evidently presaged the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, and the cruel persecution of the Protestants, by 
the French king Louis XIV., afterwards followed by those terrible 
wars, which with little intermission continued to ravage the finest 
parts of Europe for nearly twenty-four years.’ 

If in some respects the fears inspired by comets have been 
reduced by modern scientific discoveries respecting these bodies, 
yet in other respects the very confidence engendered by the exact- 
ness of modern astronomical computations has proved a source of 
terror. There is nothing more remarkable, for instance, in the 
whole history of cometary superstition, than the panic which spread 
over France in the year 1773, in consequence of a rumour that the 
mathematician Lalande had predicted the occurrence of a collision 
between a comet and the earth, and that disastrous effects would 
inevitably follow. The foundation of the rumour was slight enough 
in all conscience. It had simply been announced that Lalande 
would read before the Academy of Sciences a paper entitled 
* Reflections on those Comets which can approach the Earth.’ That 
was absolutely all; yet from that one fact, not only were vague 
rumours of approaching cometic troubles spread abroad, but the 
statement was definitely made that on May 20 or 21, 1773,a 
comet would encounter the earth.! So great was the fear thus ex- 
cited, that in order to calm it Lalande inserted in the ‘ Gazette de 
France’ of May 7, 1773, the’ following advertisement :—‘ M. 
Lalande had not time to read his*memoir upon comets which may 
approach the earth, and cause changes in her motions; but he 
would observe that it is impossible to assign the epochs of such 
events. The next comet whose return is expected is the one which 
should return in eighteen years; but it is not one of those which 
can hurt the earth.’ 

This note had not the slightest effect in restoring peace to 

? Something very similar happened only a few years ago, so that we cannot afford to 
laugh too freely at the terrors of France in 1773. It was reported during the winter 
of 1871-1872, that Plantamour, the Swiss astronomer, had predicted the earth’s destruc- 
tion by a comet on August 12, 1872. Yet there’was no other foundation for this 
rumour than the fact that Plantamour, in a lecture upon comets and meteors, had stated 
that the meteors seen on August 10, il, and 12 are bodies following in the track of 
a comet whose orbit passes very near to the earth’s. It was very certainly known to 
astronomers that there could be no present danger of a collision with this comet, for 
the comet has a period of at least 150 years, and had last passed close to the earth’s 
orbit (not to the earth herself, be it understood) in 1862. But it was useless to point 
this out. Many people insisted on believing that on August 12, 1872, the earth would 
come into collision, possibly disastrous, with a mighty comet, which Plantamour was 
said to have detected, and to have shown by a profound calculation to be rushing 


directly upon our unfortunate earth. 
P2 
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the minds of unscientific Frenchmen. M. Lalande’s study was 
crowded with anxious persons who came to inquire about his 
memoir. Certain devout persons, ‘as ignorant as they were im- 
becile, says a contemporary journal, begged the Archbishop of 
Paris to appoint forty hours’ prayer to avert the danger and pre- 
vent the terrible deluge. For this was the particular form most 
men agreed that the danger would take. That prelate was on the 
point, indeed, of complying with that request, and would have 
done so but that some members of the Academy explained to him 
that by so doing he would excite ridicule. 

Far more effective, and, to say truth, far better-judged, was the 
irony of Voltaire, in his deservedly-celebrated ‘ Letter on the Pre- 


tended Comet.’ It ran as follows :— 
Grenoble, May 17, 1773. 


Certain Parisians who are not philosophers, and who, if we are to believe 
them, will not have time to become such, have informed me that the end of the 
world approaches, and will occur without fail on the 20th of this present 
month of May. They expect, that day, a comet, which is to take our little globe 
from behind and reduce it to impalpable powder, according to a certain predic- 
tion of the Academy of Sciences which has not yet been made. ; 

- Nothing is more likely than this event ; for James Bernouilli, in his ‘ Treatise 
upon the Comet’ of 1680, predicted expressly that the famous comet of 1680 
would return with terrible uproar (fracas) on May 19, 1719 ; he assured us that 
in truth its peruque would signify nothing mischievous, but that its tail would 
be an infallible sign of the wrath of heaven. If James Bernouilli mistook, it is, 
after all, but a matter of fifty-four years and three days. 

Now, so small an error as this being regarded by all geometricians as of little 
moment in the immensity of ages, it is manifest that nothing can be more 
reasonable than to hope (sic, espérer) for the end of the world on the 20th of 
this present month of May, 1773, or in some other year. If the thing should 
not some to pass, ‘omittance is no quittance, (ce qui est différé, n'est pas perdu). 

There is certainly no reason for laughing at M. Trissotin, triple idiot though 
he is (tout Trissotin qu'il est), when he says to Madame Philaminte (Moliére’s 
‘Fémmes Savantes,’ acte iv. scéne 3), 

Nous l’avons en dormant, madame, échappé belle ; 
Un monde prés de nous a passé tout du long, 

Est chu tout au travers de notre tourbillon ; 

Et, s'il efit en chemin rencontré notre terre, 

Elle efit été brisée en morceaux comme verre. 

A comet coursing along its parabolic orbit may come full tilt against our 
earth. But then, what will happen? Either that comet will have a force equal 
to that of our earth, or greater, or less. If equal, we shall do the comet.as 
much harm as it will do us, action and reaction being equal; if greater, the 
comet will bear us away with it ; if less, we shall bear away the comet. 

This great event may occur in a thousand ways, and no one can affirm that 
our earth and the other planets have not experienced more than one revolution, 
through the mischance of encountering a comet on their path. 

The Parisians will not desert their city on the 20th inst.; they will sing 
songs, and the play of ‘The Comet and the World’s End’ will be performed at 


the Opéra Comique. 
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The last touch is as fine in its way as Sydney Smith’s remark 
that if London were destroyed by an earthquake the surviving 
citizens would celebrate the event by a public dinner among the 
ruins. Voltaire’s prediction was not fulfilled exactly to the letter, 
but what actually happened was even funnier than what his lively 
imagination had suggested. It was stated by a Parisian Professor 
in 1832 (as a reason why the Academy of Sciences should refute 
an assertion then rife to the effect that Biela’s comet would en- 
counter the earth that year) that during the cometic panic of 
1773 ‘there were not wanting people who knew too well the art 
of turning to their advantage the alarm inspired by the approach- 
ing comet, and places in Paradise were sold at a very high rate.” 
‘The announcement of the comet of 1832 may produce similar 
effects,’ he said, ‘ unless the authority of the Academy apply a 
prompt remedy ; and this salutary intervention is at this moment 
implored by many benevolent persons.’ 

In recent years the effects produced on the minds of men by 
comets have been less marked than of yore, and appear to have 
depended a good deal on circumstances. The comet of the year 
1858 (called Donati’s), for example, occasioned no special fears, at 
least until Napoleon III. made his famous New Year’s-day speech, 
after which many began to think the comet had meant mischief. 
But the comet of 1861, though less conspicuous, occasioned more 
serious fears. It was held by many in Italy to presage a very 
great misfortune indeed, viz. the restoration of Francis II. to the 
throne of the Two Sicilies. Others thought that the downfall of 
the temporal power of the Papacy and the death of Pope Pius IX. 
were signified. I have not heard that any very serious conse- 
quences were expected to follow the appearance of Coggia’s comet 
in 1874. The great heat which prevailed during parts of last 
summer was held by many to be connected in some way with a 
comet which some very unskilful telescopist constructed in his 
imagination out of the glare of Jupiter in the object-glass of his 
telescope. Another benighted person, seeing the Pleiades low 
down through a fog, turned them into a comet, about the same 

1 A rather amusing mistake was made by the stenographers of a New York paper 
in reporting the above sentence, which I happened to quote in a lecture upon Comets 
and Meteors. Instead of Paradise they wrote Paris. Those acquainted with Pitman’s 
system of shorthand, the one most commonly employed by reporters, will easily un- 
derstand how the mistake was made, the marks made to represent the consonants p, r, 
d, and s, differing little from those made to represent the consonants p, r, and s (the 
“d or ‘t’ sound is represented, or may be represented, by simply shortening the length 
of the sign for the preceding consonant). The mistake led naturally to my remarking 
in my next lecture that I had not before known how thoroughly synonymous the 
words are in America, though I had heard it said that ‘Good Americans, when they 
die, go to Paris.’ I ought to have been hissed off the platform for the mildness of the 
joke, if joke, indeed, there was. But Americans are very good, 
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time. Possibly the idea was, that since comets are supposed to 
cause great heats, great heats may be supposed to indicate a comet 
somewhere; and with minds thus prepared, it was not wonderful, 
perhaps, that telescopic glare, or an imperfect view of our old 
friends the Pleiades, should have been mistaken for a vision of the 
heat-producing comet. 

It should be a noteworthy circumstance to those who still 
continue to look on comets as signs of great catastrophes, that a 
war more remarkable in many respects than any which has ever 
yet been waged between two great nations—a war sudden in its 
operations and decisive in its effects—a war in which three armies, 
each larger than all the forces commanded by Napoleon I. during 
the campaign of 1813, were captured bodily—should have been 
begun and carried on to its termination without the appearance 
of any great comet. The civil war in America, a still more terrible 
calamity to that great nation than the success of Moltke’s opera- 
tions to the French, may be regarded by believers as presignified by 
the great comet of 1861. But it so chances that the war between 
France and Germany occurred near the middle of one of the longest 
intervals recorded in astronomical annals as unmarked by a single 
conspicuous comet—the interval between the years 1862 and 1874. 

If the progress of just ideas respecting comets has been slow, 
it must nevertheless be regarded as on the whole satisfactory. 
When we remember that it was not a mere idle fancy which had 
to be opposed, not mere terrors which had to be calmed, but that 
the idea of the significance of changes in the heavens had come to 
be regarded by mankind as a part of their religion, it cannot but 
be thought a hopeful sign that all reasoning men in our time have 
abandoned the idea that comets are sent to warn the inhabitants 
of this small earth. Obeying in their movements the same law 
of gravitation which guides the planets in their courses, the comets 
are tracked by the skilful mathematician along those remote parts 
of their course where even the telescope fails to keep them in view. 
Not only are they no longer regarded as presaging the fortunes 
of men on this earth, but men on this earth are able to predict the 
fortunes of comets. Not only is it seen that they cannot influence 
the fates of the earth or other planets, but we perceive that the 
earth and planets by their attractive energies influence, and in no 
unimportant. degree, the fates of these visitants from outer space. 
Encouraging, truly, isthe lesson taught us by the success of earnest 
study and careful inquiry in determining some at least among the 
laws which govern bodies once thought the wildest and most 
erratic creatures in the whole of God’s universe, 
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BY AN OLD ENTHUSIAST AND A YOUNG CYNIC. 


No. XVIII—THE HARD STRUGGLE. 


I’ve looked on Poverty undismayed, 
His cold breath on my cheek, 
I’ve seen him crouching at my bed, 
When winds blew shrill and bleak. 
I’ve watched him crawling to my board, 
To snatch my scanty food, 

But never suffered him—no, not once— 
To scare me where I stood ;— 

But fought him, upright, like a man 
That only feared disgrace ; 

And hit him hard, and laid him low, 
And scorned him to his face! 

I’ve struggled—sure of victory, 
In Pride, although in pain, 

With soul serene, and head erect, 
And so I will again. 


No. XIX.—DIAMOND SCRATCHES. 


Five years ago, in this cozy Inn, 
We passed a pleasant day, 
Four merry friends, who ate and drank, 
And were blithe as birds in May. 
We scratched our names on the window-pane ;— 
There they stand in the sheen, 
And prove to me, if to nobody else, 
What fools we must have been. 


One of them borrowed my cash (a dove 
That never returned to the ark) ; 

The second was jealous of my fame, 
And stabbed it in the dark ! 

The third made love to a bonnie wee maid 
Dearer to me than life, 

Wooed her and won her behind my back, 
And made her his wretched wife. 
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And here I sit in the cozy Inn, 
While the bright wood-splinters blaze, 
And drink my pint of claret alone, 
And think of the bygone days, 
And wonder which of my three false friends 
I hate or despise the most ;— 
Surely not him, who borrowed my cash ?— 
*Tis gone—’tis a bodiless ghost ! 


Surely not him who stole my wife ? 
That was not my wife, God wot! 
But might have been, to my dire distress, 
Had she fallen to my lot! 
I think I hate with the deadliest hate 
The fellow who slurred my name— 
Shaking my hand, eating my bread, 
And murdering my Fame ! 


No. XX.—NIAGARA UNVISITED. 


*Twas full three hours ere the sun went down 
When the great man halted at Buffalo town. 

‘ We’ll not stay here,’ said his comrade true, 

‘ There’s little to see, and nothing to do ; 

But we'll off, and away ! to a glory that calls, 
Only two hours to Niagara Falls! ’ 


The great man. paused, and with pompous look 
Said, ‘ The human heart is my only book! 
Niagara’s all very well in its way, 

But I think we’ll not trouble its glories to-day ; 
To-day nor to-morrow—if ever at all-- 

I'll take it on trust—your magnificent Fall!’ 


To Niagara Falls he never went : 

What do you think the great man meant ? 

He meant to boast he had strength of mind 

To be unlike the rest of his kind ; 

Though he proved meanwhile—the proof was sad— 
He was only a great and particular cad ! 


No. XXI.—VANITAS VANITATUM. 


What is it to be wise ? 
’Tis but to know how little can be known.—Poprr. 


A poor, poor fellow, a very good fellow, 
Went maundering by the sea, 

Looking at times to the starry heaven, 
At times to the wild waves free ; 
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And said to himself, wise-looking, 
‘ I’d know the eternal plan ; 

I'd solve the riddle of fortune, 
The meaning of God and man.’ 





And a voice came out of the darkness, 
Out, perchance, from his soul— 
‘Thou fool! wouldst ladle the ocean 
Into the rim of a bowl! 
Wouldst make thine eye the circle 
Of all that the worlds contain, 
Or gather the stars in a chalice 
No bigger than thy brain P’ 








Ont of the dark came brightness, 

And a second voice replied— 
‘Forgive me, oh, forgive me, 

My arrogance and pride! 
Wisdom is born of folly, 

And folly from wisdom grows; 
And he is the wisest of men 

Who knows how little he knows!’ 


No. XXII.—GIFTS. 


You say I throw my gifts to the unworthy : 

So doth the Lord of Love who rules on high; 
So doth the liberal sun to all things earthy, 

To hill or plain, to palace or to stye. 
Who sells his gifts for gratitude expected 

Is but a bargaining huckster at the best ;— 
The Sun asks nothing for his rays reflected ; 

I ask for nothing—prithee let me rest ! 


No. XXITI—SMALL, BUT GREAT. 


THE sun can mirror his glorious face 
In the dewdrop on the sod, 

And the humblest human heart reflect 
The light and love of God. 


No. XXIV.—THE LAST KINDNESS. 


Our Mother Earth is gracious 
To all she hath possessed, 
To flower or tree, to beast or bird, 
And man—perhaps the best— 
She gives them all permission 
To die upon her breast. 
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No. XXV.—SEVEN. 


Seven fresh acorns on the lea, 

Browned by summer’s fiery glow, 
Newly fallen from the tree, 

Fit to plant, and apt to grow ; 
But six of seven shall rot and die, 
And never flourish to the sky, 

Or feel the breezes as they blow. 
Choose the six—select the one— 
Fool! you cannot! Fate must run! 


Seven sharp daggers, newly made, 
' Each the other’s counterpart, 
Each the same in sheath and blade, 
Point and edge and workman’s art ; 
And yet by Destiny’s command, 
One shall fill a murderer’s hand, 
And stab a true man to the heart ! 
Choose the one—reject the rest— 
Fool! you cannot! Fate knows best ! 


Seven young maidens at the ball, 
Radiant as the new May morn, 
Blithe and joyous, one and all, 
With lips of love and eyes of scorn ; 

Yet four of seven, when wedded wives, 
Shall make their husbands curse their lives, 
And rue the hour that they were born. 

Show the four—select the three— 
Fool! you may not! Live and see! 


No. XXVI—THREE FASHIONABLE SISTERS. 


Say, who are ye, ye flaunting hags, 

That walk beside us on the flags ; 

Who smile and grin, and fawn and sneer, 
Or pump the sanctimonious tear ; 

Who sit beside us at the board 

When meat is carved, and wine is poured ; 
And e’en in church presume to kneel, 
And sham the faith ye never feel ? 


‘We’re friends well tried—we’re sisters three, 
As old as human history ; 

But young and fresh as yestermorn ;— 

Ever dying, ever born. 
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In the glance of Satan’s eyes 

We entered into Paradise, 

And ever since have played our part 
In the ill-furnished human heart. 


‘Our names—well known o’er land and sea— 
Are Humbug, Cant, Hypocrisy ! 

We scatter falsehoods as we go, 

To rich and poor, to high and low. 

You find us here—you find us there— 
To-day, to-morrow, everywhere ; 

And ever shall, while men are men, 

Or Eden opes its gates again.’ 


No. XXVIIL—CONTENT AND DISCONTENT. 


Tue world were small and bare indeed, 
If measured by Malvoglio’s greed ; 
But, measured by my great content, 
My garden is a continent. 


No. XXVIIIL—AN EPITAPH. 


‘I’ve wed my wife, 
I’ve said my say, 
I’ve lived my life, 
I’ve paid my way ; 
And every dog 
Must have his day, 
And I’ve had mine,’ 
Said Johnnie Gray ! 


No. XXIX.—A BAS LA PORKSIE. 


Down with poetry, down! 
Let it rot in the mire of the town ! 

It puts no money in the till, 

It fails to pay the butcher’s bill ! 

The poet, great although he be, 

Is not of trade’s fraternity. 

He cannot vaunt the thing he’s made, 
As ’twere a coat, a watch, a spade ; 
For, if he did, the world would grunt 
Great disapproval—’tis its wont— 
And say, ‘ This creature’s vain enough 
To praise his own poetic stuff!’ 

Why should the poet be made or born 
To be the mark of modern scorn ? 








QUIPS AND CRANKS. 


Poetry’s not to the taste of the time ; 
And he who writes th’ immortal rhyme 
Is elbowed out of the busy throng. 
Down with Poetry! down with Song ! 


No. XXX.—THREE GREAT CRITICS. 


THREE swine lay wallowing in the mire, 
As fat as farmer could desire ; 

When one Pig to the other said, 

‘ Dost see the warm sun overhead ? 

Men call him great and wondrous fine, 
Most noble, glorious, and divine ; 

In my opinion, men are wrong, 

And pile their epithets too strong.’ 


‘And in mine, too,’ said Pig the second ; 
‘ The sun’s less mighty than he’s reckoned. 
’Tis true, he flares, and gives us light, 

But then he disappears at night! 

And, to my thought, more lovely far 

Is the pale moon, or evening star. 

They don’t affront us with their glare, 

We can look at them, when we dare ; 

But not at him, so proud and hot, 

He’d strike us blind as soon as not.’ 


‘I quite agree,’ said Pig the third. 

‘ Of course, his merits all have heard ; 
But no one tells of his disgrace, 

Th’ intemperate blotches on his face ! 
The fevers and the plagues he sends— 
In short, he’s flattered by his friends ! 
He’s bright, no doubt, and all the rest, 
But, to my thinking, moonlight’s best !’ 











Celestials under the Stars and Stripes. 


BY JOSEPH HATTON. 


TuE Five Points of New York is The Seven Dials of London. 
Poverty and Vice ebb and flow there night and day. But there 
are elements strangely different under the two flags. London has 
ancient corners dedicated to Filth for centuries. New York is 
newer in her muddy ways, though equally dark in her shadows. 
The island-city has also varieties of race in concentrated numbers 
which London does not possess. Within the shadow of Five 
Points, for example, her lower classes include the Nigger and the 
Chinaman. Ifthe Celestial has his head-quarters at San Francisco, 
he is characteristically represented in New York, where we recently 
made his acquaintance in the hours of his leisure, during his 
recreative exercises. Smoking and gambling are the two indul- 
gences in which the Chinaman takes the greatest delight. He has 
.no home comforts. The domestic joys of married life represent 
a luxury which he does not permit himself. Out of the 4,000 
Chinese women in San Francisco 3,900 are prostitutes, and through- 
out the State there are nine males to every woman. In the early 
days of the coolie emigration the Mongolian confined his settle- 
ments to California, but he is now gradually spreading himself 
over the whole of the United States; and already, as he monopolises 
boot-making in the city of the Golden Gate, so is he taking 
unto himself the washing of New York. 

The system of Chinese emigration to the United States is a 
perfect system of slavery. It is conducted by six companies as 
wealthy as they are powerful. Each company is protected by the 
Chinese Government. Their home agencies are in Canton and 
Hong Kong. They are represented all through the interior of 
China by coolie traders. These agents, as the Hon. C. E. De 
Long, late Minister to China, recently reported to his Govern- 
ment, find, for example, a family of old people with sons and 
daughters. As is common enough, the poor creatures have had a 
constant struggle to keep body and soul together. The trader 
offers to buy the services of a son or a daughter, agreeing to give 
the old people a sum of money down, and stipulating to feed and 
clothe the boy or girl, and to return him or her, dead or alive, to 
the parents; in China after the term of service has expired. In 
consideration for this, the young man or woman signs a contract 
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which is absolutely frightful in its conditions. He or she agrees 
to give faithful service to his or her master for a term of six, 
eight, or ten years, as the case may be, and for a guarantee of 
faithful service, father, brother, mother, sisters are mortgaged 
with a thousand penalties in case the service is not properly per- 
formed. The result is that the coolie is bound body and soul, 
and hence, when the inspector asks, ‘ Are you leaving China of your 
own free will?’ the answer is, ‘I am;’ and when called upon 
to testify on the spot he answers just as may please his master. 
The men toiling day after day in a strange land are simply paying 
a debt to keep their fathers and mothers from starving. Mr. 
Thomas J. Vivian has recently published a financial view of the 
companies, which shows that they receive from the Celestials in 
America a yearly stipend in proportion to the money they earn, 
and that the result represents an enormous profit to the emigra- 
tion contractors. Of the six companies Mr. Vivian tells us the 
Sam Yup is the most powerful organisation and the most enter- 
prising. Sam Yup men may be found not only in California, but 
in other States and Territories from Tucson to Paget Sound, and 
from San Francisco to Massachussetts and New York. ‘Sam Yup 
lays new railroads in the Southern countries, hews timber in the 
North, makes cigars in Sacramento, and washes in Boston. Sam 
Yup is ubiquitous and all-powerful; paternal in the care of its 
members, and lynx-like in the watchfulness over its own interests.’ 
It is wonderful to see how completely the system works. Then, 
too, the Chinaman owns no loyalty to anyone outside his com- 
pany. He has to pay taxes to the ‘ Red-haired Devils, who 
imprison thieves and murderers; but he owes them no further 
obedience, and while all the money he earns goes back to China, 
he remains to feed on the stranger, and cheapens labour to such 
an extent as to keep the whites out of their natural quarters of 
colonisation. But here we are trenching upon the political aspect 
of the subject, which is beyond our intention or purpose. 

In company with an intelligent detective of the New York 
police, we recently paid a visit to the opium houses and gambling 
dens which the Chinese have set up within the shadow of Five 
Points. Near Donovan’s Place we found ourselves in a labyrinth 
of narrow passages off the main street, very much like a back slum 
of the East End of London. Some twenty years ago this was a 
famous loophole for pursued thieves, who had a means of exit from 
one street to the other, which has recently been barred up with 
bricks and mortar. Feeling our way along dark and slippery 
paths, we at length ascended a rickety staircase and entered a 
genuine opium saloon, far more picturesque in a grim dirty way 
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than that which Dickens found in London and put into ‘ The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood.’ The room was partially divided. Lighted 
by a dim lamp we could see at the further end two narrow com- 
partments, with shadowy figures lying on benches, their square 
pallid faces indicated by a fitful glimmer of light. A sickly smell 
pervaded the apartment. We were received by a shrivelled little 
Mongolian, who looked ugly enough for the idealised conscience 
of a slanderer. 

‘ Captain John Chinaman,’ said the detective, ‘ this is a friend 
of mine from England, who is anxious to know you.’ 

‘Tanky—you come see smoke, said the shrivelled figure, 
shuffling towards us. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ we replied. 

‘Captain John is the oldest Chinaman in New York,’ said the 
detective. 

‘ You come see smoke,’ said John again, pointing to a powerfully- 
built Celestial, who was lying on a bench on our right, and pre- 
paring a pipe for use. He took the preparation of opium from a 
tin case little larger than a thimble, and cooked a small portion 
of it by blowing the flame of the lamp upon it through a tube. 
The action was like that of a plumber soldering a gaspipe. He 
placed the dried paste upon a small aperture in the bowl of his 
pipe—a thick primitive-looking implement—and commenced to 
inhale the smoke. Pulling vigorously at the pipe, he concentrated 
all his mind upon it, now and then stopping to re-cook and re-fill. 
Presently the inhalation went on to his complete satisfaction, and 
there stole over his passionless features a quiet calmness, which 
Captain John contemplated with a contented nod and grin. Leav- 
ing the dreamer to dream his way to a transient happiness, we 
entered the compartments at the further end of the room. Four 
Chinamen, in various stages of insensibility, were lying there, the 
principal luxury of their hard couches being wooden pillows. One 
man writhed: and moaned in his sleep, and they all looked hideous ; 
the ghastly light from the lamp we carried throwing a lurid ray 
upon the scene, which helped to heighten the common horrors of 
the den and make up a Dantesque picture. 

The Celestial does not drink, but he smokes with a vengeance. 
The drug is used privately and publicly, and a smoke in a regular 
opium shop costs from 18 to 25 cents. From Captain John’s 
establishment we went to another next door, and there found quite 
a family party just beginning to ‘lie off, in honour, as it seemed 
to us, of a new arrival from China, a bright-eyed young man, 
evidently of more than ordinary position. He was in full Chinese 
costume, whereas the others wore a mixture of European and 
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Eastern garments, all, however, having pigtails; but this full- 
dressed Oriental was the only one whom we encountered during 
our midnight inquiries in the complete garb of his country. It is 
not impossible that he was an inspector on duty for one of the 
companies to which his fellow-countrymén belonged. 

A short ramble through tortuous alleys and streets brought. us 
to a flight of dark steps leading into a cellar, the door of which 
opened upon a scene even more interesting than that we had just 
left. It wasa Chinese gambling saloon. Some twenty or thirty 
natives were standing round a table breast-high, upon which were 
scattered dice, buttons, cents, and dollars in little proprietary 
heaps. The banker stood at the head of the board, and as we 
entered he glanced at the face of the detective. Several of the 
players looked at us for a moment with their dreamy unspeaking 
eyes, and then paid no further attention to us. There were no 
chairs nor seats in the cellar, but the walls were ‘covered with 
‘ Notices’ and ‘ Regulations’ written up in big sprawling charac- 
ters, like extracts from half-forgotten tea chests in the London 
Docks. In one corner of the room there was a Joss altar, lighted 
with a pair of brass candlesticks of very English manufacture. 
There was a show of gaudy decoration on the altar, and an inscrip- 
tion in Chinese; but, when we came to examine the thing more 
closely, we found that it had been converted into a washstand, 
unless cleansing the hands with soap is part of the religious devo- 
tions at a Joss altar. Seeking in an odd amused way for some clue 
to this, we looked at the hands of several of the gamblers, and found 
that they carried their real estate with them, as the Americans say 
of a person who neglects his finger-nails. ‘Tan’ is the game 
mostly played. A large heap of buttons is rapidly divided into 
three or four lots, and the players bet upon odd or even numbers; 
but at the den in question, whatever the game might be, it was 
played with dice and double dominoes. The numbers of the latter 
were regulated in some way by the numbers thrown in thedice. A 
player shuffled the dominoes and gave one to each of his fellows. 
Then the banker threw the dice and the game was decided, the 
bank paying or receiving. It was worth while to watch the flat 
Tartar faces. They betokened little or no interest in the game 
beyond a calm attention to it. There was no excitement, no 
gesticulation, no talk. Now and then a player would smile and 
show a set of white teeth. They were dressea like Europeans, 
and some of them had their hair cut close to their heads. There 
seemed to me to be food for a world of reflection in the fact that 
these descendants of a people so ancient and so mysterious should 
be clustered together in this modern city, thousands of miles away 
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from the Flowery Land, gambling in a cellar by the light of a 
Birmingham lamp blazing under a French shade, and surrounded 
with tokens of their strange home to which they or their bones 
are booked to return. 

‘They make excellent servants,’ said a doctor, who was one of 
our midnight party, and who knows them well ; ‘as cooks they are 
very successful—you can teach them anything— but they are wofully 
superstitious. They stay with you for a very long time, and seem 
to be perfectly happy : suddenly they have a dream, and they must. 
go. I will give you a case in point. I had a Chinaman cook, who 
not only prepared the dinner but served it himself. When he had 
dished it up he would slip another garment over his kitchen clothes 
and wait at table with the quiet perfection of a Frenchman. One 
evening I noticed that he had put on his Sunday coat, and that 
while he waited at table he looked anxiously round as if a ghost 
were at his side. Dinner was hardly finished, when he said, “ Me 
leave you.” ‘“ When?” I asked. “Now, this minute,” he said, 
looking round as if death were at his elbow. ‘“ Another China 
boy come; better China boy than me.” Before the night was 
over he had introduced his successor and vanished.’ 

‘In regard to their imitative powers and their docility under 
tuition,’ said an amiable colonel who had joined us after our visit to 
the gambling saloon, ‘I can give you a fair illustration. My brother- 
in-law had a house at Tarrytown. He went to Saratoga in the 
summer and left his place in charge of two French maids and a 
Chinese butler. I called there occasionally in my brother-in-law’s 
absence, and found that the butler went through his daily routine 
in every particular, even to ringing the bell for dinner, when there 
was no dinner served, as if the family were at home.’ 

It was now the detective’s turn. ‘I guess I can tell youa 
better affair than that. I knew a lady that taught a Chinaman 
to cook, and she showed him how to make coffee for breakfast, 
clarifying the coffee with an egg. The first egg she broke was a 
bad one; she threw it away, and went on with the next. She only 
learnt, three months afterwards, that her imitative cook regularly 
threw away the first egg, and only used the second.’ 

New York is too cosmopolitan ever to have any great difficulty 
with the national peculiarities of her various classes of foreign 
citizens ; but San Francisco finds herself face to face with a Chinese 
puzzle, which one day she will break in pieces and solve with judi- 
cial calmness. There are thirty thousand of this strange people in 
San Francisco, herding together like pigs, living in open adultery, 
cleanly only during the daily employment they get from the 
whites, but living in indescribable filth at home, The slaves of 
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companies in China, they do not develop into citizenship. They 
cheapen labour to such an extent that they kill competition. The 
Asiatic settler earns money from the white man and trades only 
with his own race. He does not remain longer than he can help. If 
he dies, he goes home all the same. Supposing he has moneyjenough 
to pay the cost of such a luxury, he is embalmed and sent to his 
friends. If he is poor, his remains are buried untilhis bones can be 
gathered together and forwarded as luggage. He has no sympathy 
for his new home, nothing akin to the Europeans among whom he 
settles; but like a rat he is gradually burrowing his way into street 
after street, encompassing the best and most picturesque of the 
sites upon which San Francisco should extend itself, and turning 
a garden into a wilderness. Time solves all problems, wipes out 
all difficulties. The only danger is that San Francisco may grow 
tired of Time’s slow but certain progress, and try her hand at solv- 
ing this Chinese puzzle herself. 






Her Portrait. 


Lapy, see your portrait’s finished ; 
All that heart and hand could do 
Have they wrought upon the canvas, 
But to win a smile from you. 


On your bosom rose-buds resting, 
Purple blooms among your hair, 
Snowy wreaths of lace around you 
Form a picture passing fair. 


Ah! but here I see my failure: 
When I gaze upon your eyes, 
Every purple-tinted blossom 

Seems to wither where it lies. 


All the petals of the roses, 
When your rounded lips are near, 
And your dimpled cheeks are blushing, 
Dead as autumn leaves appear. 


Yet accept the picture, lady, 
Take my wishes for the deed ; 
For in limning angel’s beauty, 
How could mortal man succeed ? 
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Che Lord of Harypington. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


Society is not very exacting in the matter of personal respect- 
ability ; but there are certain important occasions, such as the night 
of the Botanical Féte in the Regent’s Park—which is to her what 
some nocturnal festival of the Church is to the religious world— 
on which she demands the production of vouchers. I don’t know 
that anything comes of this precaution except polite lying ; but she 
has, as she flatters herself, discharged her conscience (though as a 
matter of fact it left her, without warning, many generations ago) 
and washed her dainty hands of the matter. Now, if ever society 
should require a permanent personal guarantee of this kind—say, 
a season ticket to be renewed every year when Rotten Row begins 
to fill—in my own case, I should know where to go for it. My 
dear friend—ill-natured people call her my patroness—Lady 
Paragon, of Eccleston Square, would give it me. Sir Charles, her 
husband, some folks may think, should be the more proper person 
to be applied to, since I am of the male sex; but then those people 
don’t know Sir Charles. Nobody does know him except the 
croupiers at Monaco, the touts of Epsom, and the members of the 
corps de ballet of Her Majesty’s Theatres. To ask him for a 
voucher for respectability would be like requesting a reserved seat 
at the Evangelical Conference from the Pope of Rome, or a 
medical certificate from an elder of the Peculiar People. He 
has not known what decency means since he was a public school- 
boy—perhaps we might date back his ignorance even further still 
—but that does not prevent his wife and family from being the 
very pink of social perfection. 

Most fortunately for Lady Paragon she has money in her 
own right, secured to her under the most stringent conditions. 
I know a lady who took the same precautions, and had her 
very pony-carriage settled upon her. One day she was driving 
with her husband miles from home, yet managed to fall out with 
him as though they were beneath their own roof-tree. 

‘Your companionship is hateful to me,’ said the gentleman 
frankly. ¥ 

‘Very good,’ returned the lady; ‘this carriage is mine, be so 
good as to get out of it.’ 

‘True,’ said he, obeying her. ‘The ponies, however, are mine,’ 
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and he unharnessed and walked off with them, leaving her seated 
on her property. 

In Lady Paragon’s case carriage and horses were her own pro- 
perty. Sir Charles had come to her, not, indeed, without a ‘trousseau’ 
(if a gentleman’s equipment can be so termed), for he possessed a 
most elegant wardrobe, but without a penny. His personalities con- 
sisted of a magnificent dressing-case, a hunting-watch, and a little 
betting-book bound in morocco, which had cost him more than 
any firm of publishers ever paid for an Encyclopedia. Why she 
married him is one of those questions which, like the existence of 
wasps, the disappearance of inanimate objects when we want them, 
and what is to be done with the Irish, will continue to puzzle the 
world till there’s an end of it. He cost her about 30,0001. 
during the first year, and then she got rid of him for an annuity 
of 2,000/. paid monthly. In his application for this stipend he 
exhibits a punctuality which was the only thing for which he had 
hitherto failed to obtain credit. 

At forty-five, when I last saw him (in the Ring at Epsom), he 
had a youthful figure, the face of an angel on a gurgoyle, and a 
voice (it was offering a shade under the proper odds) that for 
sx ‘°-?ss and harmony was not to be found out of a cathedral 
ch. 

‘hat a wife like Lady Paragon should have only taken a year 
to find him out was a proof of his utter worthlessness indeed; and 
the discovery was quite complete. His name never passes her lips, 
nor those of her only daughter. Miss Helen, of course, knows 
of her father’s existence; she has access to the daily papers, in 
which the heading, ‘Sir Charles Paragon again,’ in connection 
with various disreputable occurrences, is by no means unfrequent, 
but she ignores the fact with that innocent calmness with which 
all unpleasant matters are laid aside by those who have acquired 
the manners of the best circles. 

Perhaps it was this terrible domestic experience that rendered 
Lady Paragon so extraordinarily sensitive to what was right and 
proper; but, at all events, her recommendation in society went 
further than that of most leaders of fashion, to which, however, she 
made small] pretence. Only—what seemed to a mere outsider like 
myself as very strange—she set almost the same value upon birth 
and rank as upon talents and virtue, and treated myself, for in- 
stance, with no greater respect than any titled worldling that 
came in her way. With so striking an example of scoundrelism 
as her baronet husband, with his long line of ancestry with a 
brute at the end of it, always in her memory, one would have 
thought that the guinea stamp would have no great influence with 
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her; that she would have looked only to the ring of the metal. 
But this, as I have shown, was far from being the case. 

Indeed, she paid what I venture to think a ludicrous attention 
to little accidents of birth and position, and looked on the possessors 
of them, not only as fortunate, but meritorious. She made a point 
of knowing nobody who could not boast of at least a grandfather 
—and thereby made me, for the first time, thank my stars that I 
happened to have one, though I don’t say to boast of, for he was 
an attorney. She believed in the saying, ‘It takes more than 
one generation to make a gentleman;’ concerning which I can 
only say for certain that it sometimes takes a great many more. 
We used to have many arguments together on this matter in an 
amicable way ; in which I am bound to say she always acknowledged 
my great abilities. ‘ You are a dear, clever creature; but if you 
talked from now till Doomsday, you will never alter my opinions, 
nor catch me opening my doors to anyone connected with trade.’ 

She even one day (when I had really shaken her upon this 
point) went the length of stating that she was too old to change 
her views. 

* What, too old at thirty-five ?’ 

‘ Thirty-five! How dare you, with Helen there just of age ?’ 

I had inadvertently pushed compliment to the verge of impro- 
priety ; but she was far too good a woman not to forgive me. 

Though forty, or even a year or two more, Lady Paragon was 
still beautiful, some paradoxical folks averred more beautiful even 
than her daughter, though she was the belle of that very season. 
For my part, I was content, in my quiet way, and without making 
any comparison, to be in love with them both. 

In consequence of the large slice of her income thrown to that 
insatiable dog, Sir Charles, Lady Paragon was unable to occupy her 
own ancestral mansion in the country, which was let for a term of 
years ; but every summer she was accustomed to hire a residence 
for herself and daughier, for three or four months—a plan which I 
never ventured to tell her was infinitely more pleasant than if she 
had occupied the family seat. For in this manner she got the 
pick and choice of the prettiest districts in England; and, though 
she pitched her tent at various times in the four quarters of it, her 
good taste never led her into a mistake. Her mode of procedure 
was this: After conference with some London house agent, Miss 
Helen would run down, under convoy, to look at the ‘ Hall,’ ‘House,’ 
‘ Park,’ or whatever ambitious title the place had, and, if her report 
was favourable, her ladyship in person would pay it a visit, which 
was generally final, for, to say truth, if what satisfied the young lady 
failed to meet with the approbation of other people, they must 
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have been rather difficult to please. Not only did the mansion 
need to be upon a considerable scale, with the mellow flavour of 
antiquity about it, but it had to be furnished with all the modern 
improvements, and the agent’s phrase of a ‘ thorough gentleman’s 
residence’ went a very little way with her unless it was in the oc- 
cupation of a bond fide ‘ county family.’ This charming phrase 
has no counterpart in the metropolitan vocabulary (that of ‘ carriage 
people’ being but a very faint approach to it); and was to Lady 
Paragon one of intense significance. 

When she took up her temporary quarters anywhere she ex- 
pected ‘ the neighbourhood ’ would acknowledge her presence in a 
befitting manner, which was generally by making calls in a stately 
fashion, and entertaining her at very heavy dinner parties, which 
she returned with much better ones, including ices from Gunter’s. 
In this way, I suppose, she became acquainted with about three- 
fifths of the landed gentry, and, as her London circle was also a 
very large one, she might be said to know a good many people; 
and not one of them connected with trade. 

At the close of the season before last, Lady Paragon entered 
into arrangements for renting a house in the Lake country. As it 
was so far from London, one visit was deemed sufficient, which she 
and Miss Helen took together. The latter spoke of ‘ Harpington 
Hall’ with an enthusiasm I have rarely heard her exhibit on the 
subject of houses (which at the best she generally described as 
‘really very tolerable’); and the topic had a personal attraction for 
me, since her mother was always so good as to ask me to stay with 
them a week or two during their rustication. Harpington Hall was 
old and intensely ancestral; its internal arrangements as to comfort 
were, on the other hand, in the last Parisian style. Mr. Marmaduke 
Howard, the proprietor, was everything he should be, and took a 
pride in his residence that some persons would have considered 
exaggerated. He was so particular about the gravel sweep in front 
of his house, that a cord was stretched where the drive through the 
park abutted on it, and visitors had to walk for fifty yards or so to 
prevent the impress of wheel or hoof upon this sacred spot. In 
wet weather this must have been inconvenient; but his visitors 
happened to call on the one fine day that the Lake district had 
known for the last nine weeks, and they rather applauded this de- 
licate solicitude than otherwise. No mere owner of a * Villa 
Residence,’ or ordinary country house of any kind, would have 
ventured upon putting up that cord. 

Mr. Howard, who was a bachelor of the old school, with quite 
the air of a Sir Charles Grandison, entertained the ladies very hos- 
pitably, and they resented with some warmth my cynical sugges- 
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tion that this was done perhaps for the same reason that wine is 
handed round at auctions, to give a freedom to the bidding. 
Nevertheless they agreed to take Harpington Hall, on his own 
terms, before they left it. Nay, sofavourably impressed were they 
with their host that, when he mentioned that business unavoidably 
called him up to town, they asked him to look in at Eccleston 
Square to lunch, and I had the honour to meet him on that 
occasion. 

His appearance, while typical of the country gentleman, struck 
me as even something more. There was a certain generous air 
about him which reminded me of those baronial times (as repre- 
sented on canvas) when hospitality was dispensed with open hands 
to grateful vassals. I could picture him standing on his own hall 
steps, and giving away deer and other kind of superior game, sur- 
rounded by his henchmen. Nay, the idea haunted me that I had 
actually seen him doing it, which was absurd; unless indeed (which 
was just possible) his portrait had ever been taken by a Royal 
Academician (he looked too grand for a mere Associate to have 
done it) to adorn some such medieval scene. With all this en- 
gaging benevolence of expression, there was a quietude of manner 
about him which in a common man might have been set down to 
apathy, or even dulness, but which in Mr. Marmaduke Howard of 
Harpington Hall was obviously Blood. 

Towards the end of the autumn I took advantage of Lady 
Paragon’s invitation to visit the Lakes. I arrived somewhat late, 
and, of course, in the rain; but there was sufficient light to note 
the features of the scenery in which the Hall was placed. It was 
situated half way up what in London one would have called a pre- 
cipice, at the foot of which lay a dark far-stretching mere. The 
carriage-drive which led up to it from the high road was of great 
length, and wound through a forest of pines, above which the 
mansion itself towered in solitary grandeur. 

It was the most imposing edifice that had yet sheltered even 
the Paragon household—except, perhaps, their family seat, which I 
had never seen—and possessed, doubtless, immense advantages, but 
it struck a mere practical mind as dreary. It was a sort of 
place that ought to have had a Banshee on the premises, and at 
least one haunted chamber. To my surprise and relief, I found 
that I was allowed to drive up to the front door, where I was as 
usual welcomed by Dunscombe (the ancestral butler) with a 
solemnity I have never seen equalled in any other human being, 
but which may possibly be the manners of a Prince of the 
Church. My reception by the ladies was as hospitable as ever, 
but I saw at once that something was amiss. ‘There are ghosts 
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in the house, no doubt,’ thought I, and began to wish myself at 
the Lake Hotel (down below) among the tourists. However, I put 
a good face upon the matter, and, by way of saying something 
pleasant, congratulated Miss Helen upon the rope settee! been re-~ 
moved from the carriage-sweep. 

‘ Oh, as to that,’ said she indifferently, ‘ the rope might just as 
well be at the lodge gates as at the house itself, for no one ever 
calls.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ thought I, ‘it must be a horrible ghost 
indeed, if it keeps people away even in the daytime!’ 

We dined in a Gothic apartment of vast size, the gloom of 
which a very plentiful supply of candles failed to pierce; if it had 
not been an irreverence to hint at such a thing in connection with 
ancestral pictures larger than life, and a mantelpiece of carved oak 
that projected to an extent suggestive of hydrocephalus, I should 
have suggested that a few gasburners would have been a great im- 
provement. Miss Helen, it will be remembered, when she fell in 
love with it, had only seen the Hall by day. Since she had become 
better acquainted with it, it was plain that it had failed to please 
her. For my part, I thought the dinner as good as it could be in 
so wild a part of the country, where shops were unknown, and 
‘ first catch your sheep ’ was probably a proviso to be made before 
you cooked your mutton; but I noticed that Miss Helen had little 
appetite, and that the manner in which she said ‘no fish, thank 
you,’ to the butler, would in a less angelic being have had the ap- 
pearance of ‘temper.’ In the hope of making matters pleasant, I 
inquired after Mr. Howard, entitling him, in my humorous way, 
the Lord of Harpington ; but she not only replied that she didn’t 
know, but said soin a tone that implied unmistakably she didn’t 
care. 

I had now become positively certain that there were ghosts, and 
would have gladly compounded for a simple family spectre, which 
could be warranted only to sigh, or point to buried bones or money. 
But to my surprise and relief there was no nocturnal disturbance of 
any kind. My bed and bedroom were all that the most luxurious 
sleeper could desire; and, indeed, the neatness and finish of the 
whole mansion were such that (if I may venture to say so of so his- 
toric a pile) it looked as if it had been just turned out of a bandbox. 
The weather being wet the next morning, I was shown over the pic- 
ture-gallery by Lady Paragon in person, Miss Helen unaccountably 
declining to act as cicerone—a part she had always been gra- 
ciously pleased to play on similar occasions ; I even overheard her 
remark to her mother that ‘ she hadn’t the patience for it,’ which 
I thought alittle rude. It was true the pictures had little attrac- 
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tion, except for the proprietor and his belongings, for they were 
almost all ancestral portraits: Howards in ruffs, Howards in 
doublets, Howards in trunk hose, Howards as ministers of state 
with finger on forehead, Howards as soldiers significantly tapping 
their sword-hilts, Howards as shepherdesses with crooks and eyes ; 
in fact, to an irreverent mind they might have almost suggested 
the lines, 

Of rabbits young and rabbits old, 

Of rabbits hot and rabbits cold, 

Of rabbits tender and rabbits tough, 

Thank you, my lady, I’ve had enough— 
with the substitution for ‘ rabbits ’ of the word ‘ Howards.’ 

‘ The family, I suppose,’ said I, suppressing a yawn, ‘is of great 
antiquity.’ 

Lady Paragon murmured something about ‘ of all ages,’ which 
I took to be her exaggerated style of speaking on such subjects. 

‘How strange it is,’ I pursued, ‘that the Lord of Harpington 
has never married. He must have been angled for by many a 
stately dame, no doubt.’ 

‘ Angled !’ said her ladyship sharply ; ‘ you may well say that.’ 

‘And yet he has not been hooked ?’ 

‘ Hooked !’ echoed she again. ‘No, he has not been hooked.’ 

‘Oh, I see; he is not the last of the Howards; there are other 
members of this ancient family.’ 

‘ Mr. Howard has a married brother, and plenty of nephews and 
nieces, I believe.’ 

I now felt positively certainthat there was something wrong ; she 
would never have spoken of the cadets of this noble line as ‘ plenty 
of nephews and nieces’ unless that brother had committed himself 
in some atrocious way. He could not have been hanged, however, 
or that rope would hardly have been stretched across the gravel- 
sweep, since it would naturally remind visitors of the family mis- 
fortune, 

The contents of the library, which I had plenty of opportunities 
of looking into during my stay at the Hall, for it rained inces- 
santly, were very varied. ‘The Lord of Harpington, I observed 
to Miss Helen, ‘ has a Catholic taste. By-the-by, I suppose, from 
his name and lineage, that he 7s a Catholic?’ 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure; I should think not,’ answered she in 
a tone of unmistakable contempt. 

‘ He possesses many works of Catholic theology; but also, it is 
true, of other ologies. In the way of books, all seems “ fish that 
comes to his net.” ’ 

The remark was received in silence ; it needed, indeed, no reply ; 
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but I noticed that Lady Paragon bit her lips, and that a frown 
puckered Miss Helen’s brow. It was evident that the Lord of 
Harpington had ceased to be the popular topic of conversation he 
had been of old, and for the rest of my stay I took care not to 
mention his name; though what he had done to wreck his repu- 
tation with my friends I could not discover. On my return to 
London I happened one evening to be walking home up Regent 
Street and had to pass through a throng of poor people in front of 
a fishmonger’s shop. I had often seen them there before, for it 
was the hour—half-past seven or so—when, the dinner orders being 
over, the fashionable purveyor is wont to dispense his perishable 
commodities at a reduced rate to a class very different from his 
usual customers. By the flaring gas I noticed the chief figure, a 
fine stalwart individual, dispensing, with a noble air of benevolence, 
the tail ends of cod, and some rather anatomical specimens of skate. 
In an instant my mind reverted with a flash to the medieval 
baron surrounded by his retainers, indulging his lavish generosity 
among the tenantry of his vast estate. I did not require to read 
the name upon the shop front, ‘ Howard and Brothers, fishmongers,’ 
to reveal to me the mystery that clung'to the Lord of Harpington. I 
recognised the very man—though a green baize apron now concealed 
his extremities—whom I had met at luncheon in Eccleston Square. 
Of course, it was creditable in him, rather (from the ‘ self-made man’ 
point of view), to act in this way; but I felt that his tenants at 
Harpington Hall would take a different view of the matter. 

Of course, they had soon found out the reason why the county 
families did not call on them. How I must have wounded their 
sensibilities by those unhappy references of mine to ‘ angling’ and 
‘hooking’ and ‘nets,’ which now recurred to me with terrible 
force, as always happens under similar circumstances! What an 
ordeal must poor Lady Paragon have undergone in the picture- 
gallery while exhibiting the ancestors which she knew were all from 
Wardour Street! It was, doubtless, because Mr. Howard had in- 
vested so much money in ancestors that Miss Helen had had ‘no 
patience with him,’ and the reason was equally plain why beneath 
that roof she could never bring herself to eat fish for dinner. The 
mansion, as I afterwards learnt, and I have no doubt she knew it, 
was called in the neighbourhood Fishmongers’ Hall. 

Of course, I never told the Paragons that I had discovered this 
fatal secret. It is bad enough for them to be conscious that they 
entertained a fishmonger to luncheon unawares, without feeling 
that I am also cognisant of the fact. 

The Lord of Harpington is as much a sealed subject with me in 
Eccleston Square as its should-be host Sir Charles himself. 





Che Argot of Polite Societp. 


Ir is curious to watch the gradual rise and fall of a popular locu- 
tion; to note how the once familiar phrase imperceptibly sinks 
into disuse, and is replaced by another doomed to an existence 
equally ephemeral. Could Thackeray and Albert Smith revisit us, 
the former would find his dearly beloved ‘snob’ ruthlessly meta- 
morphosed into ‘cad;’ while the ‘gent’ of the latter has long 
since become as obsolete as the beaux, bucks, and dandies of former 
days, now amalgamated under the generic title of ‘ swell.’ Those 
genial appellations of our youth, ‘trump’ and ‘brick,’ may still 
linger in the border-land of conversation; but the laudatory 
encomium in vogue nowadays appears to be ‘a rattling good 
fellow,’ and, lower down in the social scale, ‘a one-er.’ The 
highest expression of admiration is comprised in a ‘stunner,’ and 
the reverse is languidly intimated by the annihilating term, ‘ bad 
form.’ 

A gentleman who experiences a certain difficulty in crossing 
Piccadilly at 10 p.m. is described as ‘ screwed,’ or more generally 
‘tight;’ a glaring waistcoat or trouser pattern, such as Joseph 
Sedley and Grassot were wont to delight in, is simply voted ‘ loud,’ 
and the slightest deviation from the ordinary jog-trot of respect- 
ability stigmatised as ‘ fast.’ London is playfully spoken of as the 
‘village,’ and the fashionable Sunday resort in the Regent’s Park 
arbitrarily abbreviated into ‘ Zoo.’ To ‘bolt,’ ‘ mizzle,’ or *‘ make 
oneself scarce’ are superseded by ‘slope’ and ‘skedaddle;’ the 
‘ muff’ of yesterday is the ‘ duffer’ of to day; while loss of fortune, 
a fall from one’s horse (otherwise ‘ cropper ’), or indeed any calamity 
incidental to human nature, is pithily and expressively designated 
‘ coming to grief.’ 

If personal chastisement be intended, the offender is not to be 
‘thrashed’ or ‘ pitched into,’ but his head is to be * punched ;’ a 
threat, we are rejoiced to say, more frequently talked about than 
put into execution. A cigar is figuratively styled a ‘ weed,’ an 
innovation applicable enough to the anomalous compounds of 
nastiness retailed at the Derby, the Boat-race, and other public 
gatherings, but an evident misnomer as regards the fragrant 
samples issuing from Mr. Benson’s emporium ; and its concomitant 
drink has been quaintly and far more intelligibly christened B.S. 
(N.B., after too copious libations of the above a man is apt to feel 
‘chippy’ next morning). The word ‘cheek,’ as synonymous with 
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conceit or impudence, is, notwithstanding its relative antiquity, 
still largely patronised by the lovers of argot; but were it not for 
the obliging correspondent of—if we mistake not—the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph,’ ‘ tall talk,’ a Transatlantic phrase of apparently similar 
import and of undoubted originality, might never have been 
naturalised among us. 

From the newspaper to the novel there is but a step; and in 
the latter department of literature, especially in the so-called 
pictures of modern life and manners, more than one example 
might be found, if not of positive argot, at least of what is equally 
objectionable—an utter ignorance or exaggeration of the tone and 
language of the society they profess to describe. Without pushing 
matters so far as the scrupulous Dr. Dilworth in the farce, who 
indignantly declined to accept a lucrative post offered to him 
because the prospectus issued by the company asserted the plural 
of omnibus to be omnibi, the reader may fairly expect to be spared 
such vulgarisms as ‘ arn’t you’ or ‘ arn't they,’ repeated ad nauseam 
through the three hundred and odd pages of each volume; not to 
mention the inevitable adverb ‘awfully;’ but concerning this 
particular abomination we shall have more to say by-and-by. 
Now, though in every-day conversation such little absurdities may 
pass unnoticed, they decidedly do not look well in print ; litera 


scripta manet, even though its ultimate destiny may be to envelop 
fried potatoes or line portmanteaux. 
We object, moreover, to the too frequent use or rather abuse 


? 


of the verb ‘realise ;’ a most comprehensive word in its way, but, 
like the omnipresent melted butter of the English plain cook, or 
the toujours perdrix of our Gallic neighbours, apt to pall on 
constant repetition; nor do we honestly admire the distortion of 
the simple and hearty ‘thank you’ into the curt and ungracious 
‘thanks.’ But there is one expression, current in literary circles, to 
which we entertain a special aversion, probably from not being 
able to ascertain what it can possibly mean, and that is ‘slating’ 
a book. Tradition tells us how the youthful muse of Keats was 
pitilessly ‘cut up’ by the ‘Quarterly, and we learn from Mr. 
Pendennis himself that his ‘ spring flowers’ were ‘ smashed’ by the 
ferocious Bludyer; but when we are informed that Mr. So-and-so’s 
last poem or Mrs. Anybody’s new novel has been ‘slated’ by the 
‘Weekly Thunderbolt’ or the ‘ Hebdomadal Bowie-Knife,’ we can 
but open the eyes of astonishment, like Hajji Baba, and marvel at 
the inventive elasticity of our mother tongue ! 

With theatrical argot we have nothing to do, except in so 
far as it concerns the spectator: the coulisse and the green-room 
are at present forbidden topics to us; and if a manager chooses to 
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issue his orders in Sanscrit, or the corps de ballet have a fancy for 
talking javanais (as used to be the fashion at the Paris Vaude- 
ville), it is no business of ours. Two objectionable Thespian 
peculiarities, however, coming under the daily observation of 
every playgoer, and therefore public property, may be briefly 
adverted to; namely, what we may call the argot of the affche, 
and that of the stage. And here, if the gentle reader will take 
our word for its necessity, a slight retrospect to the ‘ palmy days’ 
of the drama is indispensable. 

Forty or fifty years ago—and we may antedate that period as 
far back as we think proper—an actress was invariably designated 
in the bills by her family name (real or fictitious, matters little), 
without any adjunct whatsoever. When two or more sisters were 
in the profession, the only distinguishing mark for each was the 
initial letter of the Christian name; for instance, Miss M. Tree 
and Miss E. Tree, Miss Cawse and Miss H. Cawse, and so forth. 
Miss O’Neill never figured as Miss Eliza O’Neill, Miss Stephens 
as Miss Catherine Stephens, Miss Foote as Miss Maria Foote, or 
(in our own time) Miss Woolgar as Miss Sarah Woolgar. Mrs. 
Bartley, whom we can still remember in Lady Macbeth, was for 
many years known and applauded under the unpretending name 
of Smith, and her lively contemporary, the ‘ Sally’ Booth of the 
green-room, was spoken of by press and public as Miss Booth to 
her dying day. Where were then the Nellies, Bessies, Annies, 
Lizzies, Lotties, and Maggies who, in theatres devoted to burlesque 
or (what in England is very nearly identical) opéra bouffe, now 
parade their insipid diminutives here, there, and everywhere, with 
the same pertinacity as they exhibit their tunics and chignons in 
the photographer’s window? Fancy in the olden time ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ advertised, the part of Juliet by Miss ‘ Lizzie’ O’Neill, 
or the Clemanthe of ‘Ion’ obligingly undertaken by Miss ‘ Nelly’ 
(or, worse still, ‘ Nellie’) Tree! If Miss Stubbs feels inclined to 
call herself De Courcy (like the little Wood Elf in ‘ Puck’), or if 
Miss Bacon, aspiring at higher game, has a weakness for Mowbray 
or Plantagenet, they only do as others have done before them; 
for was not the charming Rose Chéri by birth a Cizos, and should 
not Madame Cabel be more correctly styled Cabu? With every 
respect for their real or assumed godfathers and godmothers, we 
object to one-third of the playbill being absorbed by their bap- 
tismal memorials, and therefore protest against the prevailing 
system, firstly, as conferring an undue importance on mere ac- 
cessorial nullities, and secondly, as entailing an unwarrantable 
waste of printer’s ink. 

But the argot of the stage is a far more serious calamity than 
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the comparatively trifling nuisance just complained of; if the 
eye be offended by the one, the ear is absolutely martyrised by the 
other. There is no lack of sterling histrionic talent in London; 
no city in the world, perhaps, with the single exception of Paris, 
can boast a greater variety of artistic excellence—dispersed, it: is 
true, in every direction, north, south, east, and west—but not the 
less remarkable in each particular speciality of the drama. How 
is it, then, that on leaving an English theatre we are so seldom 
entirely satisfied with our evening’s entertainment? What is 
wanting to excite our sympathies and render the scenic illusion 
harmonious and complete? The simplest thing in the world: 
‘one touch of nature.’ How is it possible to listen approvingly or 
even patiently, when our ears are perpetually jarred by false 
intonations, spasmodic gasps, and that indescribable twang which 
seems to be a necessary ingredient in every actor and actress’s 
professional education? What is the origin of this distressing 
cacophony? Are there mysterious beings, like M. Tristapatte, in 
Paul de Kock’s ‘ Zizine,’ who hold classes for the express purpose of 
inculcating stagey declamation and inaccurate emphasis; or are we 
to consider this combination of whine and drawl as a form of 
speech consecrated by tradition, and religiously adhered to by its 
votaries even in the dressing-gown and slippers of private life? 
If not, why in the name of common sense is not this palpable 
absurdity consigned, together with empty rouge-pots, worn-out 
hare’s feet, and similar useless lumber, to everlasting limbo? The 
French, who are not altogether tyros in dramatic effect, do very 
well without it, and why should not we? If ever the day should 
come when English actors condescend to speak, walk, and move 
like ordinary mortals, and modulate their voices according to the 
diapason of civilised society, then may our stage be said to ‘hold 
the mirror up to nature,’ but most assuredly not before. 

As we are on theatrical matters, a word or two respecting the 
abuse of ‘ tags,’ a species of improvised argot, may be permitted 
us. We by no means object to the quips and cranks emanating 
from the inventive brain of the facetious Mr. Toole, which have at 
least the merit of being amusing, nor to the time-honoured appeal 
(when spoken by a pretty woman, bien entendu) at the close of 
old five-act comedies ; but we have a strongly-rooted antipathy 
to any needless interpolations in the text of a standard, we may 
almost say classic, author. About two years ago we passed a most 
agreeable evening in a highly popular and fashionable theatre, the 
access to which, like the labyrinth at Hampton Court, is a puzzle 
to the adventurous pedestrian. In this luxurious retreat the stalls, 
bounded in the extreme distance by a sort of genteel purgatory 
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called the pit, are commodious and delightfully elastic; and the 
orchestra, doubtless on account of some grave misdemeanour, is 
confined in a subterraneous locality, from whence issue doleful 
sounds in the intervals between the acts. The play was the 
‘School for Scandal ;’ and in the scene where the supposed duel 
between Sir Peter and Charles is so circumstantially related the 
gentleman who enacted Crabtree completed his information respect- 
ing the ‘double letter from Northamptonshire’ by adding (we 
quote from recollection, and cannot vouch for the exact words) : 
‘Whether the letter was prepaid or not, J can’t say.’ Now, though 
this phrase may, for all we know to the contrary, be found in what 
is technically styled the ‘acting edition,’ it is certainly not in 
Sheridan ; and we were sorely tempted to rise from our seat and 
apostrophise the offender, as Mrs. Piozzi once did, with a ‘Text, 
Mr. Crabtree, text, 7f you please !’ 

But we have lingered too long in the Gardens of Armida, and 
have hardly space left for a still more alluring theme, the argot des 
salons, as adopted by the bewitching enchantresses of Belgravia 
and Mayfair. Very mild and inoffensive in general are the 
epithets grafted on our national vernacular by these fair reformers, 
occasionally verging on the unintelligible, and in many cases 
exhibiting a profound disregard for Lindley Murray. Before, 
however, venturing to cull a few flowers from their rich and varied 
répertoire, we wish it to be distinctly understood that we by no 
means guarantee that by the time our manuscript is in the printer’s 
hands the gems in question may not have been already discarded 
in favour of others; such supplementary novelties being in the 
habit of perpetually ‘ cropping up’ like mushrooms. 

So much being premised, we open the floodgates of our 
memory, and out springs with irrepressible eagerness the appro- 
priate dissyllable ‘ gushing,’ a term suggestive at first sight of 
crystal streams and pellucid fountains, but bearing here a very 
different meaning. According to feminine interpretation, the 
word ‘ gushing’ answers to the French phrase trop expansif, and 
is more frequently used in a repellent than in a laudatory sense, 
being habitually applied to overstrained professions of attachment, 
or exaggerated manifestations of approval. We have heard the 
eloquence of an extempore preacher characterised by a very old 
enthusiast in spectacles as ‘ gushing,’ and a certain Mrs. Pardiggle, 
of tract-dispensing notoriety, has alluded to a Mr. Gusher as 
capable, when stationed in a waggon, on a broad expanse of lawn, 
of ‘ improving’ almost any occasion to an unlimited extent; but 
on Mr. Pickwick’s principle, ‘ when there are two mobs, shout with 
the largest,’ it is safer to regard the derivatives of ‘ gush’ in 
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general and ‘ gushing’ in particular as the reverse of compli- 
mentary. 

To impulsive young ladies of the above description the little 
word ‘too’ is an invaluable conversational resource, when preceding 
an adjective denoting admiration, joy, or any other pleasurable 
sensation, as ‘ too’ nice, ‘too’ delightful, ‘too’ lovely. In some 
cases the ne plus ultra of satisfaction is expressed by the addition 
of ‘quite,’ as ‘quite too’ charming; to which Mr. Punch’s ex- 
quisite, out-Heroding Herod, will complacently reply, ‘ Very quite 
most quite !’ 

But where we find the most astounding example of colloquial 
barbarism is, as before hinted, in the indiscriminate application by 
everybody to everything of the adverb ‘ awfully,’ which bids fair to 
become as intolerable a nuisance as ‘ Spring, Spring,’ on a barrel- 
organ, or the lithographic circulars of advertising tailors and wine 
merchants. Go where you will, there is no escaping it. Let the 
subject under discussion be what it may—a dinner at Richmond or 
Greenwich, Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ Harold,’ the latest novelty in sleeves, 
lawn tennis, or the octopus at the Brighton Aquarium—female in- 
genuity will contrive to work it into every second sentence, with 
the same disregard for its real meaning as that displayed by a 


chanteuse légere when introducing her shakes and roulades pre- 
cisely where they are not wanted. And yet, oddly enough, its use 
or rather abuse is wholly confined to the fraction of society fami- 


? 


liarly designated the ‘ Upper Ten ;’ it is ignored by the middle 
classes, and utterly deprecated by the lower. The butcher, who 
proudly mounts guard over his saddles and sirloins, never dreams 
of influencing a customer by the assurance that such and such a 
joint may be depended upon as ‘awfully’ tender; nor do the 
urbane employés of Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove seek to enhance 
the merits of their silks and satins by declaring them to be ‘ awfully’ 
cheap. We once heard a remarkably small member of the mobocracy 
observe in confidence to a passing acquaintance that he was ‘ haw- 
fully peckish ;’ but as the youth in question was then standing at 
the entrance of the mews on Hay Hill, a decidedly aristocratic 
neighbourhood, we suspect that he had gleaned the fashionable 
phrase from the lips of some cocher de bonne maison, and aspirated 
it according to his own peculiar ideas of pronunciation. In any 
case this can only be quoted as an exception to a very general 
rule; and ‘awfully’ remains to all intents and purposes a supple- 
mentary excrescence exclusively patrician and—candour compels 
us to add—supremely idiotic. 

‘Not half bad’ is unquestionably argot, and ‘I am that tired’ 
or ‘ that thirsty ’ is worse ; but the severest trial of all toa sensitive 
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ear is the semi-professional jargon of the ‘sporting young lady.’ 
She is learned in the phraseology of the stable, and has the cur- 
rent odds on every imaginable race at her fingers’ ends; the orga- 
nisation of ‘sweeps’ and ‘pools’ is her special delight; and so 
cleverly does she attend to her own interest in the delicate matter 
of ‘discretions,’ that she not only supplies her particular inti- 
mates with fans and scent-bottles, but has never been known to 
spend a single sixpence in gloves from the beginning to the end of 
the season. Now and then, she petitions her brother—or cousin— 
or Harry Sabretasche, of the Blues—to invest a sovereign or two for 
her on what they may consider a ‘ moral;’ and never misses an 
opportunity of securing a ‘tip’ for a forthcoming event, which she 
carefully stores up in her memory for future use. Even in the 
ball-room she will have an eye to business, and, waylaying some 
unwary stranger, will bewilder him with an avalanche of questions 
on her favourite topic, of which in nine cases out of ter he knows 
less than herself; concluding perhaps by asking him his private 
opinion respecting the chance of Bottle-ends for the City and 
Suburban, and stating her intention of backing him notwithstand- 
ing his unpropitious trial with Nose-jewel and Sister to Scrimmage ; 
‘for after all,’ she will add, with an engaging smile, ‘he may not 
have been “meant,” you know, and the mare may have won by a 
“ fluke.” ’ 

This is bad enough in all conscience; but the hair positively 
stands on end when a pretty woman confidentially informs you that 
Mr. Wilkie Collins’s last novel is a ‘ripping’ book (she certainly 
did blush a little when she said it, as if conscious of having let slip 
something naughty !), and in the same breath denounces Professor 
von Goggleheim’s masterly treatise on * Asthetic Concatenations’ 
as ‘rot.’ Now, friendly male reader, if you had heard this, what 
would you have done? You would naturally have said, ‘My dear 
Mrs, M. or N. (as the case might be), you have of course read 
Goethe’s “ Faust”?’ On her answering in the affirmative, which 
she would be sure to do, whether she had read it or not, you would 
have reminded her of the scene where Faust, while executing a pas 
de deux with the young and not ill-favoured Witch, suddenly starts 
back, and, on being asked the reason by his mentor Mephistopheles, 
replies that he had just seen ‘a red mouse jump out of her mouth !’ 

Such would evidently have been your courteous and apposite 
rebuke. Query, would Mrs. M. or N. have understood and pro- 
fited by its application ? 
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CuaPteR XXXIV. 


A DIAMOND LOCKET AND A ROSEBUD. 


GreTcHEN RupenBacn sat in her pretty little drawing-room in 
Victoria Villas, with both elbows leaning on the table, her chin in 
her hands, and her eyes fixed on something in front of her. The 
something is a diamond-studded locket in a blue velvet case. 

Don’t be alarmed, gentle, virtuons-souled reader—there is no 
disgraceful episode, no shameful meaning, attached to this sparkling 
jewelled ornament. It is simply and solely a wedding present. 

When Gretchen Rudenbach had written to Cis Travers and 
asked him to come and see her, and had so prevented his accom- 
panying his wife to her dinner at Hurlingham, it was that she really 
wished for his counsel and advice upon a very important subject. 

The fact was, that she had lately fallen in again with her 
old admirer, David Anderson—no longer the shambling, awk- 
ward, wild, red-bearded David of the old singing-class days in 
Blandford Street, but a sleek, well-mannered, well-to-do-looking 
David, inciined to be portly, and wearing irreproachable clothes— 
who bore upon his outer man the impress of the success of his life, 
and who had the grave and serious aspect of a moneyed Scotch 
merchant. 

Mr. David Anderson stood now in his dead father’s shoes, and 
was head partner of the hide and tallow business in Glasgow ; and 
the younger Anderson, from his early experience and training in a 
good London house of business, had made a much more profitable 
thing out of hide and tallow than ever his somewhat humdrum and 
old-fashioned father had done. Mr. David Anderson had his town 
house in Glasgow and his country house near Dunoon, on the banks 
of the Clyde, where his widowed mother kept house for him, and 
where he soon began to desire to instal a wife. 

Then he bethought himself of his first love, the blue-eyed 
maiden with the German name, who had so snubbed and despised 
him in the old days. 

It was not likely, thought our friend, with the serene self-satisfac- 
tion of a self-made wealthy man, and with, it must be owned, some 
knowledge of the weaknesses of the fair sex—it was not likely that 
she would scorn and despise him now—now that he had so impor- 
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tant a name in the hide and tallow business, and could offer her a 
rich and comfortable home, with any number of servants at her 
command, and handsome carriages to drive aboutin. A plain and 
ungainly wooer presents a very different appearance to the female 
mind when he is backed up by such arguments as these. 

So David Anderson came up to London and hunted up his old 
love with some little difficulty and a praiseworthy perseverance, 
and made her, without more ado, a plain statement of his means, 
and an offer of his hand and fortune. 

And then it was that Gretchen sent off for Cis Travers to ask 
his advice. 

She could no more have helped turning to him in any crisis of 
her life than she could help, in spite of her judgment and reason, 
considering him the best and dearest of men. 

There was about this little woman a humility of gratitude, a 
dog-like fidelity which nothing could ever alter or change in her. 
She considered that she owed every success of her life to his boyish 
kindness to her, and she could never forget it. 

So she sent for him, to advise her whether she should marry 
David, or whether she should reject him. And Cis Travers gave 
her pretty nearly the same advice that he had given her five years 
ago, when he used to walk with her to her music lessons in 
Bloomsbury Square. He told her that David was not half good 
enough for her, that he was rough and ungainly, that she would 
be throwing herself away upon him, and that she must not think 
of it. 

Selfishly, as in the old days, though he could not marry her 
himself, he did not want anyone else to have her. 

Gretchen, resenting inwardly every word that he said, promised, 
nevertheless, to think it over for a day and a night before she 
decided. And when the day and the night were over, she wrote to 
him and told him that, in spite of his advice, she had determined 
that she would marry David, that he had much improved in every 
way, and she felt sure that he would make her happy, and that she 
did not think it would be right to refuse so very good an offer. 
And by the same post she wrote to David, and in a few simple, 
grateful words accepted him for her lover. 

Cis Travers thereupon went out and bought her the diamond 
locket, and sent it to her with a letter so full of tragical reproaches 
and despairing reproofs to her for her cruelty to him, and broken- 
hearted prayers for her happiness, that even Gretchen could not 
help laughing at it as the most absurd and extravagant letter from 
a married man to a woman who was nothing but his friend and his 
confidante, that could possibly have been penned. 

R 2 
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And the locket gave her no pleasure. It was too handsome a 
gift under the circumstances, and Gretchen felt sure that her future 
husband would not approve of it. 

She was still sitting puzzling over it when David Anderson 
came in. 

‘Look here,’ she said to him; ‘ Mr. Travers has just sent me 
this locket. I wish he had not—it is too handsome for me. 

*I don’t know about being too handsome, my dear,’ answered 
her: lover, looking at her proudly. ‘ I could, and mean to, give you 
plenty of diamonds far handsomer than that, and I am sure they 
will be none too good for you; but that is too handsome a present 
for Mr. Travers to give you—you are right there.’ 

Gretchen had instinctively crushed up the offendingly exagge- 
rated letter in her hand and slipped it into her pocket as Mr. 
Anderson entered. No occasion to make him jealous on the second 
day of her engagement to him! 

‘ Well,’ she said, standing up and shutting the case; ‘I don’t 
like taking it, for I feel sure his wife would not like his giving it 
to me ;’ and she blushed a little as she spoke. 

‘Very likely not, my dear. What do you mean to do about it ?’ 

- ©Why, David, that is just what I was going to ask you—what 
would you advise me to do?’ she asked, with a sweet deferential 
glance up at him. 

‘Send it back to him, my dear,’ answered honest David. 

‘That is just what I think I ought to do,’ she answered ; ‘ but 
how shallI do it? for he has been a very kind friend to me all my 
life, and I should be very sorry to offend him or hurt his feelings.’ 

‘ Well, Gretchen, I should advise you to take it back yourself 
and give it to his wife; such a present should not go to any but a 
man’s own wife—let her have it and do what she likes with it.’ 

‘You are quite right, David, and I will follow your advice,’ 
cried Gretchen with alacrity. And she folded the case back in its 
papers, locked it up in her desk, and determined to carry it back 
to Grosvenor Street herself on the morrow. 


It was Sunday afternoon, and Juliet was sitting alone; Mrs. 
Dalmaine had been lunching with her, but had left. Flora had 
gone home two days ago, and Cis had gone out by himself. All 
at once the door opened, and Miss Rudenbach was announced. 

With everything within her kindling into an angry indignation 
at the name, Juliet rose from her chair to receive her visitor with 
well-bred surprise at the visit in her face. 

Gretchen came forward, blushing and trembling, holding a 
white parcel in her hand. 
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‘You will wonder at my calling on you, Mrs, Travers,’ she 
said nervously; ‘but I wanted to give you this—this parcel—it is 
a present which your husband ; 

‘Excuse me, Mademoiselle Rudenbach,’ interrupted Juliet, with 
haughty sternness ; ‘if your business is with my husband, he is 
not at home; and surely whatever you may have to say to him 
cannot be fittingly said to his wife.’ 

‘But no—’ answered Gretchen, looking up at her with a calm 
surprise in her blue eyes; ‘I do not want him; it is to you I wanted 
to speak. He is very kind—he has given me a present which is far too 
handsome, and which I cannot take—I do not want to offend him, so 
[have brought it back to you. See here for yourself how handsome 
it is—you will understand that I could not accept such a present.’ 

She opened the case in her hand, and held out the flashing 
diamonds towards her. 

Mrs. Travers pushed it away from her without a glance; for had 
she not seen that locket before ! 

‘Presents from my husband to you,’ she said with an indignant 
flush, ‘ are not things which you should dare toname to me. Keep 
your diamonds, Mademoiselle Rudenbach—I do not grudge them to 
you—but spare me at least the insult of your presence in my house. 

And then all at once it flashed upon Gretchen what she meant, 
and what Cis Travers’s wife took her for. With a cry of dismay she 
sprang towards her. 

‘Mrs. Travers! what can youmean? What isit possible that 
you can have thought of me? Your husband has been the kindest 
of my friends for years—this locket is his wedding present to me—~ 
I am going to be married to Mr. Anderson.’ 

‘ Going to be married!’ repeated Juliet, in astonishment, 

‘Yes. You have taken me fora dreadfully wicked woman. Is 
it possible that he has never told you of all his kindness to me, 
when, without his help, I should have starved ?’ 

Juliet shook her head, feeling more and more bewildered. And 
then Gretchen sat down near her and told her the whole story of 
her life, and how Cis had helped her and been kind to her when 
she was alone and ill and penniless; and how he had been her 
friend ever since. 

She confessed to his wife with timid blushes how at one time 
she had perhaps thought a little too much about Cis for her own 
happiness, and how she had gone down to Sotherne to see him 
married, and had prayed fervent prayers for the happiness of both 
husband and wife from her hidden corner in the little country 
church. 

But long ago, she said—eyen on that very day—had such 
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foolish thoughts been banished from her heart, and Cis had been 
only to her the dearest and truest friend that any lonely woman 
could wish for. 

‘I wish I had known all this long ago!’ said Juliet, with a 
sigh. And then, with one of those generous impulses which were 
natural to her honest character, she went up close to the little 
pianiste, and took hold of her hands and kissed her. ‘ Will you 
forgive me,’ she said, ‘ for having done you a grievous wrong in my 
heart? Yes, it is quite true that I had thought badly of you; 
but I can never do so again. If Cis had told me about you long 
ago, I should have been glad and proud to have been your friend ; 
is it too late for me to become so now?’ 

‘Dear Mrs, Travers!’ murmured Gretchen, overcome by the 
sudden kindness of her words. 

* Look here,’ continued Juliet, taking up the velvet case from 
where she had dropped it a few minutes ago scornfully on the table; 
‘you will no longer refuse to accept this locket, will you, if I ask 
you to take itas a joint gift from myself as well as from Cecil, with 
all my most sincere good wishes for the happiness of your married 
life.’ 

* And so Cecil Travers opened the door and found the two women 
sitting hand in hand together on the sofa, with the glittering 
diamond locket between them. No wonder that he stood still and 
stared at so unexpected a sight. 

‘I am congratulating Mademoiselle Rudenbach on her engage- 
ment,’ said Juliet, looking at her husband not without a spice of 
malicious delight at his evident confusion. ‘She has been showing 
me the locket you have given her. I have asked her to let me share 
in the gift as well as in the good wishes.’ 

And Cis could find no words wherein to answer her; he could 
only shake hands with Gretchen in silence, and look unutterably 
foolish and awkward. 

After a few commonplace remarks relative to the weather, 
Gretchen wisely took her leave, and left the husband and wife 
together. 

‘Cis,’ said Juliet, standing up close to her husband when they 
were alone,—‘ Cis, what a pity it is that you did not tell me what 
a great friend you were of Miss Rudenbach’s long ago !’ 

‘Why should I have told you?’ he answered, looking both 
sheepish and surly, and turning half away from her. 

‘ Because you might have known me well enough to have been 
sure that, had you only dealt openly with me, I should not have 
been jealous, or have made myself disagreeable to you about her. 


I should haye been very glad to have known her better, for I think 
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she is a charming young woman. But, as it is, you have not dealt 
fairly by her, for your silence has made me do her and you a 
grievous injustice. Cis, I have suspected you wrongly, and I beg 
your pardon.’ 

‘I am glad you are sorry for it,’ he answered surlily. Cis had 
no perception of the generous candour which had prompted her to 
the avowal of her mistake; he had no responding generosity to 
meet her half-way in her effort to make things straighter and 
better between them; he could only revile her with a sort of con- 
ceited assumption of superiority which she could not but resent. 

‘If I was suspicious, it was your own doing,’ she answered, with 
some show of temper. ‘Why did you never speak the truth to 
me? There was no harm in it. Why did you make a mystery of it, 
and tell me lies about it? Why, Cis,’ she added passionately, ‘ even 
if you had loved her, and had told me the truth, I could have 
forgiven you better!’ 

And then the small heart that there was in the man came up 
all on a sudden to the surface. 

‘ If I loved her!’ he said, with a sort of groan ; and sank down 
into a chair, covering his face with his hands. 

With a great pitying sympathy welling up in her own sinful, 
sorrowing heart, Juliet laid her hand upon her husband’s bent head, 
and kissed his fair ruffled locks very tenderly. 

‘My poor Cis!’ she said, with a great gentleness, ‘we have 
made a dreadful mistake of our lives, haven’t we ? But somehow or 
other we have got to bear the consequences of our errors together ; 
let us not make it harder to live out our lives together—for we 
have both of us much to bear with and to forgive in each other.’ 

So they kissed one another in silence, and Cis, feeling a little 
humbled and subdued, went away and left her. 

For the first time in his life, some dim perception of the 
superiority of his wife’s character to his own came vaguely over 
him. 

He saw that there had been no feminine spitefulness, no little- 
ness of soul, in her tender, tolerant words to him—she had not been 
shocked nor disgusted by his half-admission of his affection for 
Gretchen ; no torrent of angry reproaches had poured from her lips. 
On the contrary, she had seemed at once to understand and to 
sympathise with him, and to pity his trouble as one who had no 
thought for herself, but only of him. 

For the first time it struck him that possibly she too had 
suffered, and that her life, as she had said, had been a mistake as 
well as his own. 

He remembered, like a voice out of another life, how, long ago, 
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she had told him that she had no heart to give to him, and he 
wondered a little where and how that heart about which he had 
troubled himself so little had gone. He was, however, too selfish 
and indolent to disturb himself long about anything that did not 
concern his own personal comfort, and soon dismissed the subject 
from his thoughts. 

But Juliet was the happier and the better for that little insight 
into her husband’s heart, and for the forbearance and tenderness 
which it had called out in herself towards him. And so, although 
Hugh Fleming had already put the waters of the English Channel 
between himself and her, and she was to see him no more, a little of 
the blackness and darkness of the heavy clouds that encompassed 
her had even now been cleared away out of her daily life. 

Meanwhile, on that same summer Sunday afternoon, another 
and very different scene was being acted out under the walnut-tree 
on the lawn at Broadley House. 

An idyl ever graceful and ever new—‘ the old, old story’ that 
never loses its charm nor its sweetness, however many times in 
this world’s history it is repeated—was being told over again under 
the fluttering branches of the tree which Flora had once in idle fancy 
likened toa cathedral aisle, and which became in very truth a shrine 
to her on this day. 

The sunshine glinted down through the aromatic-scented walnut 
leaves upon her drooping yellow head and sweet downcast face, and 
fluttered about the white draperies of her simple dress, as Wattie 
Ellison told her, in strong, manly words, the story of his deep love. 

Divested of her fashionable London garments, of her crowd of 
admirers, of all the coquetry and unreality of her first season’s ex- 
periences, Flora Travers seemed to have been transformed once 
again into the simple country maiden whom he had always known 
and loved; nor had her six weeks of town life been altogether an 
unmixed evil to her, in that they had taught her to understand 
her own heart, and to value the sterling affection of the man who, 
not being blind to her faults, loved her in spite of them, more than 
all the flattery and adulation that had lately turned her head, but 
had not been able to spoil her heart. 

And presently Wattie took the hand which she had promised 
him upon his arm, and under the shady lime-tree avenue and out 
through the yellow cornfields, where the harvest was already be- 
ginning, they strolled slowly down to the churchyard in the valley, 
where scarlet geraniums, and mignonette, and great clusters of 
white clove carnations had turned poor Georgie’s grave into a very 
wilderness of loveliness ; and there, standing up together hand in 
hand by the white cross round which a crimson rose had been twjned 
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by loving hands, Wattie Ellison told over again to her sister the 
short, sad story of his first love. 

‘I am sure that she sees us this day, Flora, and that her blessing 
is upon us both,’ said Wattie, with his simple, childlike faith; and 
then he stooped down, and Flora’s first present from her future 
husband was a rosebud off her sister’s grave. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE END OF IT. 


TuHE scene shifts, and we are at Sotherne again: Sotherne with- 
out its roses and with its great woods all stripped and bare, and 
with the winds and rains of December moaning dismally among 
its quaint twisted chimneys. 

Yet, spite of the dreary autumn weather, Sotherne looks less 
dismal than it has done for many a day. There are fires in every 
room, and every window in the long gabled facade is unshuttered, 
and there are footsteps and voices along its passages from morning 
till night, for Sotherne’s mistress has come back to live in it 
again, 

The house in Grosvenor Street is let, and Mrs. Travers has 
allowed it to be understood that the home of her fathers is, for the 
future, to be her head-quarters: at which the neighbourhood gene- 
rally rejoiced greatly. 

A place like Sotherne is a dead loss to a county when it is shut 
up and uninhabited; and even in Mrs. Blair’s long and tranquil 
reign it was a useless house, as far as sociability is concerned. 

But now that Mr. and Mrs. Travers have come to settle down 
there for the best part of the year, the whole population seems to 
have brightened and furbished itself up, in its delight to welcome 
them back. There have been more dinner-parties and dances given 
this autumn than have been remembered for many years; and great 
was the joy and excitement when it became known that, as soon as 
Christmas should be over, two entertainments on a large scale would 
be held within Sotherne’s ancient walls—the first a juvenile dance 
and Christmas-tree, and the second a full-blown ball to which 
* everybody ’ was to be asked. 

Cecil had consented to leave London and to return to Sotherne 
more willingly than Juliet had thought it possible. For the 
first few weeks he amused himself at playing the country squire 
on his wife’s property, but after a while he got tired of wan- 
dering about the fields with the head-keeper or the bailiff, and 
making ignorant remarks and suggestions, to which these gentlemen 
listened in silence, with a respectful smile, but which they did not 
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dream of acting upon. As he had no country tastes or pursuits, 
he soon found the time hang heavily on his hands, and sat all day 
long in the library reading French novels or dozing idly in his chair. 

‘Would you like to go up to town again, Cis?’ said his wife to 
him more than once; ‘I am sorry now we came to Sotherne,— 
you seem to find it so wearisome ; would you like to go back ?’ 

‘No; of what use would that be?’ he would answer fretfully. 
‘IT am not feeling well—lI had just as soon be quiet.’ 

And something in his peevish answers and pale pinched face 
made Juliet a little uneasy on his account. There was surely 
something more than his usual fretfulness and listlessness upon 
him. Every other day he would go over to Broadley and sit with 
his father for an hour or so, and often, as she saw them together, 
Juliet thought that the old Squire—who still rode to hounds in a 
quiet way and tramped about his fields with his gun on his shoulder 
and his setter behind him to pick up a brace of pheasants or a 
couple of rabbits, and who still took a lively interest in his Field 
and his Sporting Gazette—was by far the younger man of the two. 

Once a week, indeed, Cecil seemed to brighten up a little at 
the arrival of a weekly letter, which, at Juliet’s special request, 
Mrs. David Anderson never forgot to write to him; and the only 
thing to which he seemed to look forward with any degree of 
pleasure or animation, was the prospect of a visit from Gretchen 
and her husband, which they had promised to pay when the winter 
should be over. Something more than the despondency of a weak 
character was in the perpetual fretfulness and depression of spirits 
to which Cecil Travers had now become habitually subject. Some- 
times Juliet thought his health must be breaking up altogether, 
and sometimes she even feared for his mind. Several times she 
entreated him to see a doctor; but Cis only shook her off im- 
patiently, and refused to listen to her advice. 

Juliet was sitting one afternoon in the little morning room 
where so many of the scenes of her early life had been acted out. 
A foreign letter lay on the writing-table in front of her—a letter 
dated from the shores of the Lake of Como—sweet-scented with the 
pale double violets which had been enclosed in it, and breathing 
the fragrance of a thoroughly happy heart in every line. 

Never, wrote Flora, were two people more suited to each other 
than she and her dear Wattie—their days were one succession of 
unbroken happiness—long days of sunshine and of peace, of 
wanderings side by side under the chestnut-trees, or of lazy, dreamy 
hours on the bosom of the blue lake. They were in no hurry to 
come home ; a very fairy-land indeed had the purple mountains 
and the calm waters of Northern Italy become to them, 
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Juliet put down the letter with a happy smile. She had done 
some good there, she felt, and longed a little selfishly for the honey- 
moon days to be over, and for Wattie and his pretty bride to be at 
home again and within her reach, where the sight of their happiness 
might be a perpetual pleasure and interest to her. 

Another letter lay beside her, from her stepmother—a letter 
written in a very different spirit. 

Since Juliet had returned to live at Sotherne, she had taken 
herself, by so doing, completely out of the reach of Mrs. Lamp- 
lough’s slanderous tongue. Living a quiet life alone with Cis at 
Sotherne, and Colonel Fleming gone back again to India, it would 
have been difficult for any female friend, however spitefully in- 
clined, to have spoken harmful words of her. Mrs. Lamplough 
deemed it wise to ignore all disagreeable and dangerous allusions, 
and to keep up a brisk correspondence, teeming with flattering 
words and exaggerated expressions of affection to her ‘dearest Juliet.’ 

In truth, the poor woman could not afford to lose Juliet’s 
friendship, for she was very far from contented with her lot. 

Marriage with the Rev. Daniel Lamplough, whom she soon dis- 
covered to be a selfish and vulgar domestic tyrant, was anything but 
the bliss she had at one time expected it to be. Instead of being 
allowed to have her own way, to give entertainments, to dress 
fashionably, and to mix in ‘ aristocratic circles,’ as had once been 
her dream, Mrs. Lamplough found herself a slave, bound hand 
and foot under a threefold tyranny. Her husband, her sister-in- 
law, and her sour-visaged maid, seemed to vie with each other to 
thwart her in every trifle, and to make her life a perfect misery. 
She hardly knew which of these three personages she hated the 
most. She could not do the smallest thing, from altering the 
position of an armchair to dismissing a housemaid, or inviting a 
friend to dinner, without obtaining permission from one or other, 
and often from all, of these three potentates: and her worldliness, 
and sinfulness, and general similitude to the children of the Devil 
was so often cast in her teeth, and bemoaned over by her persecu- 
tors, that she began to detest the very name of religion, and once had 
the boldness to tell her husband that if the children of Righteous- 
ness were all like him, she should infinitely prefer to belong to the 
family of Sin—a flaring piece of blasphemy, for which she was 
practically sent to Coventry for more than a week, as her husband 
refused to speak to her, dined from Monday till Saturday at his 
club, because he said that he could not sit at meat with so hardened 
a sinner, groaned aloud when he met her about the house, and, what 
was the worst penance of all, prayed specially at morning and even- 
ing family prayers, before all the servants, that the Almighty might 
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be pleased to turn the heart of his dear, but sinful and erring wife. 
A few months of such treatment were sufficient completely to 
alter and to subdue the unhappy woman; her only pleasure now 
was in writing long, miserable letters to Juliet, in which she poured 
out full descriptions of her woes and troubles, and bitter repentance 
for having ever married again, and often deep sorrow for all her 
past offences and wrong dealings towards her stepdaughter. Her 
letters were a very jeremiad of misery; and Juliet, who was 
generous, although to the last she could never quite believe in any- 
thing she said, forgave her freely, and kept up the correspondence. 
She wrote to her this afternoon a long, cheerful, comforting letter, 
in which she tried to raise her spirits and make her look more 
hopefully at all the troubles and worries of her self-chosen life. 

And then, as the short winter afternoon began to draw in, and 
it became almost too dark to see to write, she left the writing-table 
and went to sit down on a low seat in the window. 

Outside, the wind howled and moaned dismally among tha 
naked branches of the trees, the sky was heavy and lowering, the 
dead leaves fluttered across the lawn in a melancholy way. 

It grew darker and darker—one by one the more distant objects 
in the landscape faded away indistinctly into the greyness of the 
coming night, till at last only the twisted rose-bushes in the bed 
just outside the windows gleamed out of the dark background, lit 
up from the firelight within the room. 

Back upon Juliet’s memory came the vivid picture of just 
such another evening long ago, when the winter winds had so 
howled and moaned, and the dreary darkness had come on and left 
her sitting there staring out into it with hopeless, tearful eyes. 
She remembered how, on that other winter evening, there had come 
the sudden rush of a horse up the avenue and the clanging peal of 
the bell at the hall-door; and then all had been hurry, and con- 
fusion, and dismay, till poor Georgie had been brought into her 
house to die. Very vividly that deathbed came back to Juliet’s 
mind to-day—the long, sad night-watch, the broken-hearted grief 
of the old Squire, the painful bustle of the arrival of Wattie and 
Cecil from town, and then the last scene of all, and the dying girl’s 
last words, when she had extracted that fatal, mistaken promise from 
herself, and clasped her hand into that of Cecil. 

As Juliet thought it all over, slow, sad tears of sorrow for her 
dead friend, and of regret for her own wasted life, coursed one by 
one down upon her clasped hands. 

With a shudder as of some premonition of evil, she knew not 
what, she rose from the window as old Higgs suddenly opened the 
door and stood before her. 
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‘ What is it, Higgs?’ she asked, just in the very words in which 
she had asked it on that evening long ago. 

‘Would you come into the library, ma’am ?’ said the old butler, 
with rather a frightened face. ‘I don’t think that master can be 
well, for he never moved when I took the lamp in, nor answered 
me when I asked if he had any letters for the post.’ 

‘ He was asleep,’ answered Juliet, with a strange flutter of terror 
at her heart as she hastened from the room. 

They went into the library together—Juliet first, with her 
quick, impetuous step, and Higgs following her, trembling all over 
from head to foot. 

Cecil sat upright in his arm-chair, with his back towards the 
door. <A shaded reading-lamp stood on the table in front of him, 
and flung a bright circle of light just round it, and ghostly 
shadews about the large room and over its oaken furniture and 
heavy bookcases. His elbows were on the table in front of him, and 
his hands both put up shading his face, and before him lay an open 
writing-case and a half-finished letter upon it. When they came 
in he never turned in his chair, nor lifted his head, nor dropped his 
hands, nor moved one single hair’s-breadth in his attitude. 

‘ Cis, look up! speak to me!’ cried Juliet, with a sharp, ring- 
ing voice of horror, as she sprang towards him and touched his 
shoulder. And then she caught away his hands, and they were 
cold and stiff; she saw that his face was white and altered, and 
his eyes wide open and fixed—for in them was the solemn, immov- 
able stare of Death. 

For Cecil Travers would never move or look up, nor ever more 
speak to her again! 


Six months have come and gone, and summer is in the land 
again. It is six months since Cecil Travers was laid beside his 
sister in Sotherne churchyard—six months, during which the crops 
have been sown and sprung up, and well-nigh ripened, and the trees 
have budded and unfolded themselves into midsummer glory, and 
myriads of summer birds and insects have been ushered into life 
and happiness, and whole showers of roses have covered Sotherne’s 
walis with a mantle of beauty. 

In these six months Juliet Travers has recovered from the 
severe illness which the terrible shock of her husband’s sudden 
death had brought upon her ; and now reclines very pale and thin 
in her deep crape and snowy widow's cap, on a low couch that has 
been wheeled out on to the lawn for her, under the elm-trees. 

Juliet has mourned for Cecil truly and deeply—not with the 
mourning of a widow who has lost her supporter and her other self, 
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but rather with the gentle grief of a mother over some sickly, way- 
ward child, who has been to her more an occupation and a duty 
than a comfort or a pleasure. 

But to all such mourning, when it does not wrench up the very 
roots and vitals of our hearts, when it does not alter our nature, 
nor throw an impenetrable gloom over our whole lives—to all 
such mourning, when it is sad but not bitter, there comes a natural 
end. And to Juliet’s mourning that end had come; her illness— 
many days of unconscious delirium, many weeks of utter prostra- 
tion and weakness too great for thinking—had placed a wide gulf, 
a blank of vacancy, between herself and the past. A new life is now 
opening before her, and, with her sense of freedom in the realisa- 
tion of her widowhood, new hopes and new thoughts are beginning 
to stir within her. 

She had called for her writing materials to be brought out to 
her on the low table beside her sofa, and is sitting now with a 
blank sheet of paper before her, her pen idle in her hand, and her 
eyes fixed with a not unhappy look in them upon the distant blue 
hills beyond the valley. 

‘Shall I? dare 1?’ she is saying over again to herself, whilst 
a little smile plays about her lips. 

Then all on a sudden she pushes aside her writing materials, 
and rising, with a somewhat weak and trembling step, walks across 
the lawn into the house through the morning-room window. 

And what do you suppose she does there, daughter of Eve as 
she is ? 

Why, first she carefully shuts the door, and then she moves 
away a sofa from before a long mirror that fills up one end of the 
room, and, with a blush that would not misbecome a maiden of 
nineteen, she takes off her widow’s cap, and surveys her own fair 
image in the glass. 

And fair it is, despite her eight-and-twenty years, and despite 
the saddened lines which suffering and sorrow have traced upon her 
face. 

Her small, dark head, with its crown of polished plaits, is up- 
held as proudly as of old; her glorious eyes are as deep and as 
tender—aye, and as full of fire; the rich curve of her lips, the 
regular outline of her oval face, and her figure,—which, if it is a 
shade more matronly, is as perfect in its graceful curves,—and as 
full of subtle charm, as when she first greeted Hugh Fleming 
standing out upon the doorstep of her home, and he had thought 
her the loveliest and fairest among English maidens. 

Yes; she could acknowledge to herself without vanity that her 
beauty had not yet left her, that she was still lovely with a loveli- 
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ness which, had it ever power to charm and to fascinate him, must 
do so still. 

Then she pinned on the disfiguring cap, and went out and sat 
down again before her writing-case and began to write rapidly and 
hastily, with a glad rosy flush coming and going upon her down- 
bent face. 

Why should we waste any more of our lives apart from each other? 
We have suffered too much and too long to care any longer for the empty 
conventionalities and the idle gossip of strangers who do not know what our 
life’s story has been. I am prepared very gladly to be called heartless and 
disrespectful to poor Cecil’s memory, and to be a nine days’ wonder and scandal 
to my native county, if only by so doing I may but have you with me again. 
Dear Hugh ; come back to me, for truly I have hungered and thirsted for the 
sight of you, for too many weary days, to bear absence from you with anything 
like patience, now that nothing more need stand between us forever. Our lives 
have been half wasted apart; let us not lose any more of the precious golden 
days which might be spent together. Darling, come back to me; do not give 
me the bitter humiliation of being rejected by you for the third time ! 

Nor does he. 

Within a few months of the receipt of that letter, Hugh Fleming 
is in England again; and when a year is over since Cecil has been 
carried to his grave, he goes down to Sotherne one morning by the 
early train, and Juliet, and Mrs. Dawson, and Wattie, and Flora 
meet him in Sotherne church, just in their everyday clothes, only that 
Juliet has doffed her crape and wears a simple grey dress, plain 
as any nun’s; the old vicar stands in the chancel with his spec- 
tacles on his nose and his open prayer-book in his hand, and a few 
villagers drop in to look and to wonder; and in this fashion these two, 
who have loved and suffered so long, are married at last to each other. 

Of course, as she had prophesied, it was a nine days’ scandal to 
the neighbourhood, who knew nothing of her life; but to Cecil’s 
family she had told her story, and they forgave her, and were not 
offended with her for marrying the man she had loved for so long— 
and that was enough for Juliet. 

Another distress to the county was that Colonel and Mrs, 
Fleming did not go away for a wedding tour, like all other decent 
and respectable brides and bridegrooms, but that, shaking hands 
with the little wedding party at the church door, they walked off 
together arm-in-arm up the hill to the house, where they immedi- 
ately took up their abode without any sort of outward rejoicing, 
and with no thought of going away even for a week. 

One more glimpse of my heroine before we say good-bye to her. 

She is standing on the lawn with her husband a few days after 
her marriage, and together they are watching a glowing golden 
winter sunset shedding its glory over the landscape below. 

It is just such another evening as the one with which my story 
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opened, only that, in place of the golden-heated glow of October, it is 
now the paler but scarcely less lovely light of the finest and warmest 
of February days. 

Crocuses and snowdrops are springing up in the garden-beds 
around them, and blackbirds and thrushes are awaking after their 
long winter silence to welcome the coming spring with a very 
concert of joy. 

A new life dawns upon the earth. A new life, too, is opening 
for the husband and wife. Juliet, with a deep thankfulness in her 
sobered face, is looking out with solemnly glad eyes over the 
familiar scene, and Hugh is looking at her face. 

‘Darling,’ he says, drawing her to him with a sudden flash of 
tenderness, ‘it is good to be together at last, is it not? We have 
suffered so much in the past——’ 

‘Ah, it is more than I deserve!’ she interrupts quickly, resting 
a soft rosy cheek against his own. ‘When I think of all the 
wicked things I once said and thought, can I ever repent enough! 
We have suffered, Hugh—but I have also sinned!’ 

‘Sweet sinner!’ he answers playfully, and lays his lips upon 
hers. ‘ Where is the man living who would not forgive to so fair 
a penitent the sin that was sinned for love’s sake !’ 


(The End.) 


Eheu Fugares ! 


Our years are sad and very few ; 

They disappear as morning dew 
When summer parches. 

In gladdest ditty we can sing, 

The burden droning on will ring, 
Eheu fugaces ! 


The world’s a sphere made round with woe ; 
Walk any avenue you know, 
Be it oak or larches, 
Your ditty, of an old-world ring, 
Chimes with the newest fangled thing, 
Eheu fugaces! 


The course of trouble runs so thick, 

That life seems given to the quick 
To steal its marches. 

Those who stay signal ere they climb 

For breakfast, get at supper-time, 
Eheu fugaces ! 





